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‘The pay of a common 
builder was five or six mine ; 
an architect would require 
more than ten thousand 
drachms,”’—Plato, 


EFORE now we have 
urged, in controverting 
the conclusions of cer- 
tain recent critics, that 
no fair judgment could 
be formed of the present 
status of English archi- 
tecture, without keeping 
in view the actual facts 
of its history within the 
very limited period of its 
modern development. 

When it is remem. 
bered that any native 
architecture worthy of 
the name had died out; 
that on the part of the public at large no 
knowledge of or taste for art, as we now 
understand it, existed; that there was nothing 
of a literature of art accessible, much less 
illustrative examples; and that travel, as now 
practised by our architects, was a _ thing 
almost unknown; it is not surprising that in 
the inevitable stages which had to be passed 
through, they might be expected to prove 
rather fruitful in mistakes than otherwise. It 
was impossible, under the circumstances, to 
approach questions of style and systems of art- 
culture @ priori, when the whole domain of art 
had, as it were, to be reconquered. Experience 
alone became the necessary teacher, and we now 
of the present time, with the experience thus 
gained, and with all the materials then wanting 
abundantly supplied, seem-to be placed in the 

Best possible position for forming a just estimate 

of results thus far obtained, and for discerning 

the needs and conditions of a future and nobler 
art progress, 

Any review of the development of our modern 
architecture will lead to the conclusion that 
with whatever success we have resorted to past 
and complete styles,—ready to our hands, as a 
me from which we could draw all manner of 
artistic wealth,—we have not obtained that 
mastery over them which can for a moment 
Place our works upon a par with the achieve. 
ments of the past. Taking into account that 
the present always stands at a disadvantage in 
regard to the past owing to that glamour which, 
by some mysterious tendency of our nature, we 
throw over the past, and feel disposed to depre- 
Slate the present, yet it must be confessed that 
cm all our facile combination and imitative 
pi our works very rarely answer the only 
- a ’ real fine art, viz., that it should be 
teeieet bo beauty and a joy for ever,” to be 
pong again and again with a sufficing 

» Unwearied delight. Their secrets of 
tei tion, beauty, and variety, —which in same- 
vs — _— plagiarism,—seem to have eluded 
the indwellin si ae ead 
are beyond fe — t of & past age, once dead, 
nate ration to life ; and, if so, that we 
clothe our 88 quest to see how far we can 

modern and altered requirements 








with the forms of the past; though as imitative } so urgently demanded, if art amongst us, and 
revivals in certain stages of art-culture they | especially architectural art, is to rise and not to 
may be highly valuable and desirable as a means sink, and to find scope for a satisfying and 


toanend. But while much beautiful work has | 


undoubtedly been accomplished within these 
limits, often with a stamp of genius and origi- 
nality about it, which appeared to promise a 
fresh point of departure in architectural art, we 
still find ourselves on the confines of the past, 
with no certain hints even of anything like a 
new, robust, native style,—if such a thing is 
possible. And it needs not be pointed out that 
the greater part of the vast mass of building 
which has sprung up under the impetus of a 
demand for something more esthetic can lay no 
claim to be considered architecture at all. 

How, then, admitting, as we emphatically do, 
the real progress made in the direction of a 
better architecture since the depressing times 
of the Georges, can we account for results which 
present, not a little, rather the appearance of 
chaos than of cosmos, in which there seems a 
casting about for something novel and fresh, 
almost by way of experiment, as it were, in each 
new architectural work, but no fixed principle, 
no consistent, definite progress, such as alone 
we should expect to comport with the dignity of 
so great an art as architecture. It cannot be a 
state of things to congratulate ourselves upon, 
that our architecture has become “all things by 
turns, and nothing long,” and that our archi- 
tects, true or so called, “‘do what seemeth right 
in their own eyes,’ ‘‘according to their own 
sweet will” ! 

We think that none, on reflection, will hesitate 
to ascribe this state of things to the wholly 
wrong system we have pursued in what we may 
term our art-culture, looking at it specially in 
regard to architecture. Without knowing, per- 
haps, much of those conditions and modes which 
gave art its extraordinary excellence in some 
past epochs, we can readily see that it cannot 
have arisen from such a system as that pursued 
amongst ourselves, and that we have really 
taken, or allowed to be followed, the course pre- 
cisely conducive to such results as we now see. 

Before, however, comparing the system which 
has grown up amongst us, and given us our 
architects and architecture, with what may be 
considered a true system of art-culture, it is 
very important, if we would discern the cause of 
past failures, that we should keep well in view 
the central facts which underlie and govern all 
true art-production, considered as fine art. 
These are now being most questioned by the 
destructive criticism to which all art-matters are 
subjected; which, if not resisted, threatens to 
launch us on a sea of conflicting opinions, which 
would be ‘confusion worse confounded,” and 
lead to results which might almost prove the 
grave of English art. 

Upon what, then, we ask, does all art-produc- 
tion, considered as fine art in the highest sense, 
depend? It is not necessary to enter upon 
what is termed the “ philosophy of art”; but 
account for it as we may, in certain stages of 
human civilisation and culture, the lamp of art 
has only been lighted by what we understand as 
men of genius. It might seem trite to make 
such a remark, but when a leading journal 
favours us with the extraordinary dictum in com- 
menting on the motto of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, “ labor et ingenium,” that the “labor” 
was all very well, but was much better without 
the “ingenium,” and that these so-called men 
of genius had an influence upon art more for evil 
than good, inasmuch as they created schools of 
base imitators, who repeated their masters and 
themselves ad nauseam, it becomes necessary to 
challenge these shallow and contradictory criti- 
cisms, as outraging all art history, as precisely 
at issue with all the lessons to be learned from 
the last half.century’s experience amongst our- 
selves, and as barring progress in the very direc. 


tion which so many thoughtful men now see to be | 





nobler development. It may be said, in passing, 
that real genius ever preserves its individual 
originality, and does not lapse into imitation, 
though quickened and influenced by correspond. 
ent genius, and that in what it borrows and in 
what it gives lie the life and progress of art. 
Mediocrity alone is the creature of base imita- 
tion, and the problem of all art-culture is to call 
out genius, or original creative capacity, and to 
repress mediocrity to its subsidiary place and 
level, often a helpful one. It is just this we 
seek to establish. 

We contend, then, that all we understand by 
fine art, as distinguished from science and tech- 
nical art governed by sheer utility, is the pro- 
duct of genius. It has ever been a law of human 
progress, in all departments, that certain master. 
minds, from time to time, appear endowed with 
that innate extraordinary capacity we call 
genius. Confining ourselves to formative art, 
whether painting, sculpture, or architecture, it 
is evident that while the range of their expres- 
sion lies within those adjusted relationships 
between the senses and mind, and the external 
order of things which bring to us impressions of 
beauty, sublimity, and the like, that genius comes 
in as that peculiar susceptibility to these influ- 
ences, accompanied by an indwelling creative 
power of expressing itself in new combinations of 
form, proportion, light and shade, colour, &c., 
which by human art reach the sources of thought, 
emotion, and pleasure, which nature and life 
themselves yield after their own mode. Archi- 
tecture,—in one sense the most utilitarian of all 
the arts,—is yet also a mean between the real 
and ideal, and demands, if anything, afar larger 
measure of essential genius to make it a fine art 
in the sense we have pointed out, 7.¢.,as capable 
beyond its utilitarian objects of yielding impres- 
sions of beauty, character, grandeur, or whai- 
ever expression of indwelling thought can by 
such means reach the mind through the eye. 
The main elements here must ever be form, pro- 
portion, and light and shade, mingled in ways to 
create impressions of admiration in the minds of 
others according to the character of the building 
intended. But fixed laws in optics, &c., govern 
all these sources of impression, and it is genius 
that, consciously or unconsciously, seizes upon 
these and works out with them its own creative 
results. It cannot be pretended that, while 
much in all art as simple science can be acquired 
by the many, these subtler harmonies, these 
grander powers of expression, can be discerned 
and employed by any but the few. 

Here, then, we have the key-note by which 
to test any true system of art culture: (1), 
the means we employ to discover genius, and 
to cultivate to the utmost extent its powers; 
and (2), the ranging of all other excellence in its 
proper scale, and the keeping mediocrity, how- 
ever ambitious, or under whatever factitioug 
influences or pretences, from being allowed to 
usurp the place of real genius. Without these, 
imitation and plagiarism, and a false pretence 
at originality, can be the only result. This is 
abundantly illustrated in all Fine Art, whether 
poetry, painting, sculpture, oratory, or the 
drama. 

In turning then to the system which has pre- 
vailed amongst us, what do we find? First, that 
the artistic professions have been open, in a 
sense, to all comers; that there has been 
nothing occurrent which, as in other profes- 
sions, compels the passing through an extended 
course of education specially designed for a 
given end; no crucible, as it were to test the 
ore, turning out the true metal, and rejecting 
the dross; nothing charitably to check those 
who had mistaken their vocation, to assess 
mediocrity at its real value, or to assign to 
genius alone the commanding place. Architec- 
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ture, of all the arts, has been the greatest 
sufferer from this state of things. It cannot, 
in all charity, be supposed that the source 
from which the ranks of the profession are 
mainly recruited, namely, those who have passed 
80 many years as pupils and assistants in archi- 
tects’ offices, fulfils the above objects. It is 
impossible to say of those who thus enter upon 
the profession,—under the prestige of a great 
name, possibly, as their master,—that there is 
any real guarantee of the pecular genius which 
makes the ar¢hitect ; that they have received 
the necessary cultivation which should accom. 
pany it, or that their future status will be 
determined by merit alone. The reverse of all 
this is as likely to be the case as not. 

We conclude, then, that the system hitherto 
pursued of allowing things to take their own 
course has exposed architecture to some of the 
worst possible conditions for evoking its highest 
products ; and when we come to look at the arena 
of public patronage and appreciation in which it 
seeks its status and reward, we find that these 
are dictated by the most chance, and e. en un- 
worthy influences; that, as a rule, the criticism 
which often guides both has been too unsound, 
contradictory, and unfair, to leave any other con- 
viction than that of its incompetency to deal 
with what makes for the pure glory of art. 
Hence, as is well known, fashions in art pre- 
vail; favoured names have their day, not always 
indicative of genius or beneficial to art progress. 
This has been true in a marked sense of other 
arts besides architecture; painting as well has 
had its rise and fall of fashions and names, and 
the noble school of English sculpture has been 
allowed to languish under neglect and the parrot 
cry that it was behind-hand, and was a sorry 
affair at best; while nothing could be further 
from the truth, as we have had but recently, and 
still have amongst our sculptors men who, under 
due encouragement, are equal to works all but 
the highest, and rarely lacking in some sweet 
expression of thought and beauty. 

Is there, then, any remedy which can be 
applied to a state of things which we cannot 
suddenly revolutionise, but to which a corrective 
nvust be applied if other and better results are 
to ensue ? What can free art from the trammels 
to which it has become subjected through false 
criticism, ignorant patronage, and a depraved 
public taste ? Experience answers, and the 
assent of all thoughtful minds unites in the con. 
clusion, that if it is to a false system we have to 
trace the heterogeneous and confused results 
with which we are now presented, it is to a 
reversal of the process we have first to look ; and 
that it is comparatively useless to be arguing 
questions of style and other details while the one 
main question of a proper system of a noble and 
national art-culture remains in abeyance. We 
have followed a system which has been one 
chiefly of isolation and rivalry, and art has 
become the creature of circumstances. 

An attentive consideration of all that has 
recently been advanced convinces us that it is 
more and more felt that the one thing now is 
for art to organise itself ; to take the lead where 
it has hitherto followed; to have in its own 
hands such a perfected system of cultivation as 
shall avail to discover genius and ability in all 
its varied forms, and to give it the stamp of 
currency, and to have the power to confer its 
own honours and rewards upon its own estimate 
of merit freed from outside influences, 

There seems but one agency by which these 
ends can be reached, and that is the establish- 
ment of a really National School of Art, which 
would occupy the same position to all national 
art that the university does to the learning of a 
country. It may be said that we already have 
our schools, academies, institutes, &c., but these, 
however good a work they have done, are local 
and partial in their results, and have by no 
means effected the objects which we now see are 
80 imperatively demanded to give that dignity, 
status, and progress which we have found to be 
80 uncertainly apparent under the divided 
system which now obtains. The analogy for 
such a national school of art is furnished by 
other learned professions. These all have a 
curriculum of severe study, of examinations, 
degrees, &c., step by step, as the means adopted 
to bring out and equip ability, to guarantee 
fitness, and to confer honour and status in vary- 
ing measure. It would be deemed well nigh 
idiocy in professions which have charge of 
important public interests to pursue a policy of 
letting things take their course. Why it should 
be thought allowable in the fine arts it is diffi. 

Cult to say. Certainly architecture, of all the 





arts, is concerned with important public interests 
in every way, and not least as the outward and 
visible sign of our national taste and culture. 
Yet we dare not say,—looking at our architec- 
ture during its modern period,—that it has 
faithfully reflected all that we were capable of 
achieving; in other words, that it affords no 
assurance that the best genius has been engaged 
in its production, or even been recognised,— 
much less received its due meed of reward. 
The candid suffrages of the profession itself 
would point to very opposite conclusions. 

But in such a national school of art as we 
contemplate—having thought specially to archi- 
te¢ture—all this might be changed. Inviting, 
attracting, as it would, all the art ability of the 
country for the advantages it had to confer, 
opening its doors wide, with every facility to 
students, they would become speedily closed 
again against all who could not pass the ordeal 
which would be imposed by an exhaustive 
course of study and examinations. Thus the 
first needed condition would be gained in sifting 
the aspirants for artistic honours, and only 
those could pass along to a career in art whose 
genius, or positive talent of some kind, pro- 
claimed them worthy. Then would follow the 
second needed condition—combined study and 
the mingling of genius in art, than which 
nothing, it is obvious, is more requisite in 
architecture, where varied gifts and the com. 
bination of them under common effort to a 
common end are a sine qué non, and without 
which a national style of architecture cannot 
spring up or be pursued to its noblest develop. 
ments. The third condition would also follow, 
in art being thus enabled to stamp its own 
imprimatur upon genius and merit with no 
uncertainty, as now, and the honours and 
rewards of such a school would become synony- 
mous with the highest distinctions art could 
confer, and the status now so often denied to 
real genius would become its natural possession 
as a matter of course. 

It is impossible to do more than hint at such 
a scheme as the one thing needful for English 
architecture, as in analogy with past systems of 
art culture, as taught us by our own modern 
experience, and as being the felt need of all 
who have the real interests of art in view. 
Details could be worked out only in actual 
osganisation. 

The one question remains of ways and means. 
Endowment, to begin with, would be the first 
step; but with such wealthy and lavish patrons 
as we now have for our present art, and such 
accumulated wealth on the part of many of our 
professional men in all branches of the arts, no 
difficulty need be feared here, if a patriotic love 
of art for its own sake can be reckoned upon. 

If the review we have taken of the system 
which has given us our modern architecture, 
and the principles we have adverted to in this 
article be correct, we do not think there can 
be two opinions as to the course it has now 
become imperative to adopt. The choice simply 
lies between letting things take their course, 
with such results as we have seen, fruitful of 
complaints from the most competent judges, 
and such an organisation of art for free and 
independent, but no uncertain, development to 





all those ends which so much concern its success 
and dignity and consistent future progress. 








THE SHEFFIELD CONGRESS 
OF THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE week has been well commenced, and 
promises to be full of interest. The Corpora- 
tion received the Members in the Cutlers’ Hall, 
and the town clerk read this address :— 


**To the Most Noble Henry Duke of Norfolk, the presi- 
dent, and other the members, of the British Archeo- 
logical Association. 

We, the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough 
of Sheffield, tender to the British Archeological Associa- 
tion our most hearty welcome on its assembling in our 
borough for the first time to hold its annual congress, and 
beg to express our satisfaction that Sheffield and its 
adjacent districts have been selected for the purpose of 
antiquarian research, 

We assure you that we are ful'y alive to the advan- 

oo to be derived from archeological investigations, 

2. 


ieving that the researches made by your Association 


into the history and usages of our forefathers, the rise 


and progress of arts, sciences, and manufactures, and the 
advance of civilisation are of deep interest and great prac- 
tical utility, and cannot fail to prove beneficial to the 
present and future generations, 

We have no doubt that the inspection of the antiquities 
in the ancient liberty of Hallamshire and the surrounding 
districts, with the ahoualion obtained during the holding 





of the Congress here, will be productive of both interest 
and pleasure to the members of the Association, 





== 

ii i ke this opportuni ‘ 
neue oF pose ite oC eeeee veapet eal eoe§ 
we congratulate the Association on having as their prow 
dent a descendant of the illustrious family of Howard, 
which has for centuries been intimately connected wi 
Soy ets ee 
aaa of Ha con ot which this town is the centres 

The Mayor strengthened the address with 
few words, and the Duke gracefully thanked thy 
Corporation in the name of the Association, 
adjournment then took place to the parish churg 
where the Rev. Dr. Sale descanted on the altar. 
tomb and monument to the founder of the 
chapel, the fourth Earl of Shrewsbury, with the 
marble effigies of that earl and his two coup, 
tesses on the top,—the earl with his coronet ang 
in the robes of the Order of the Garter, hig feet 
resting on a talbot, and his hands joined jp 
prayer. Against the wall is the monument of 
the sixth earl, erected by himself some time 
before his decease. The effigy of the earl, in 
plate armour, is somewhat defaced; above is g 
long Latin inscription, surrounded by all sorts 
of heraldic devices. The inscription gives not 
only a list of the earl’s illustrious titles ang 
deeds, but refers to his custody of Mary Queen 
of Scots, with allusions to certain scandalous 
reports. The members did not fail to perceiya 
the difference in taste between that monument 
and the fourth earl’s tomb. A third monument, 
as to which doubt existed, Mr. Planché had no 
hesitation in saying commemorated the earl’s 
first wife and her son. 

Carriages took the party to the “ Manor,” 
the buildings on which were erected by the 
fourth Earl of Shrewsbury, and became the 
places of confinement both of Wolsey and of 
Mary Stuart, and afterwards fell into neglect 
and decay. A residential building, with mul. 
lioned windows and a staircase-turret leading on 
to the roof, built, as some think, for the queen’s 
occupation, is in course of restoration, by direc- 
tion of the Duke of Norfolk. A room witha 
panelled and ornamented plaster ceiling and a 
chimneypiece, is pointed to as her particular 
apartment, but the heraldic bearings seem a 
little more recent. The building itself is of 
stone, but the turret above the roof is of brick, 
The party then proceeded to Broom Hall, the 
residence of Mr. R. N. Philipps, F'.S.A., who read 
a paper on the history of the hall. The building 
includes a half-timber gable, with handsome 
carved barge-board. 

At the dinner which was given by the duke in 
the evening, in the Cutlers’ Hall, nearly 300 
persons sat down. 

Lord Houghton, in the course of his speech, 
proposing the health of the president, said it 
would be difficult for the Association to light on 
any spot in Yorkshire which would not in some 
degree accomplish their expectations. For this 
county, of which I am proud to be a citizen, 
holds within itself almost the whole of British 
history ; and from the very earliest times when 
it was inhabited by conflicting races and various 
emigrations, it has been the scene of all those 
great conflicts of body and of mind which have 
resulted in the present condition of the English 
nation. It is difficult to say what portion of 
it has not contributed to British history. On 


a previous occasion I had the pleasure of 


accompanying this Association over the histo. 
rical bridge of Wakefield, which has added one 
tower to the Tower of London. I took them to 
my own neighbourhood, and there we found in the 
bridge of Fairbridge the place of those continual 
conflicts from the Aire river, which ended in the 
battle of Towton. When we come into t 
country we find ourselves, perhaps, not 80 —_ 
diately connected with particular conflicts; 0 
nevertheless, this town and this neighbourh : 
are full of those great associations of the differen 
times of English history which still —_ 
vivacious in the mind of the English people 
You will recognise that on all those 
occasions Yorkshire men and Yorkshire —_ 
men have been pre-eminent. They have = “ 
buted much to archzology,—very often 7 
own lives. We know the great interest ges 
always hung about a slain or decapitated har a 
man,—and how wealwaysfeel for them,—Wwne - 
it be the thorough-going Harl of Stafford or 
other nobleman of a still earlier time, who “> 
fallen in a great political conflict, —whose er 
associated with districts and with periods hs oe 
render the locality in which he lived a — 
general and universal interest. We have yd 
been seeing the old Manor House, pee" om 
Ear! of Shrewsbury was the gun 
be historically, perhaps, said almost, the “ — 
of the romantic Queen of Scots; cape a 
that property transferred to the care 
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—_ 
man whose family happened to take very much the | every record which tied them to the early por.) Norfolk presided, and there was a large attend. 
ance. A resumé of the day’s proceedings was 


other side in those historical periods, and who 
would probably, if they had had their own way, 
have been anything but the jailers of that 

rincess. But so has turned this wonderful 
English history of ours ! : 

The Duke of Norfolk made a spirited reply. 
Sheffield, said his Grace, is a very great and in- 
creasing centre of a particular branch of trade, 
and a singular fact in connexion with it is that 
no town in England has grown so rapidly. For 
that reason it entertains, perhaps, more than 
any other manufacturing town a feeling of affec- 
tion for the old things which have not yet been 
obliterated by the advance of various branches 
of industry within it. At the same time, as so 
much is given up to the purposes of trade, there 
jsagreat danger of old things becoming more 
and more ignored, and that very much so from 
the character of the trade carried on in the town 
and neighbourhood. We ought, therefore, not 
only to welcome the Association for coming here, 
put to sincerely thank it for coming. According 
to modern ideas, towns given up to such indus. 
tries as those in Sheffield are not the places 
likely to attract the archeologist. Not only is 
everything here given up to activity and business, 
but the manufactories carried on here tend to pro- 
mote change. Things are overturned, to be re- 
placed by others. Buildings which do very well 
for one kind of trade are allowed to exist as long as 
that tradeis flourishing. It may be that astaple 
trade is carried on with them; that trade fails, 
and then the buildings are pulled down for others 
more suitable to trades which are active. I 
remember about twelve years ago Sheffield was 
largely engaged in the rolling out of wire for 
crinolines. Now the great thing to look at here 
is the rolling of armour-plates for our iron-clads, 
—two very different things. You will therefore 
see that things here change rapidly, and that in 
this constant change the long gone-by past is 
apt to be forgotten. At the same time, there 
are objects in this town and neighbourhood 
which, I trust, will repay the members of the 
Association for having come here. We have 
already seen the monuments in the parish 
church, and the remains of the Manor Lodge,— 
reminiscences of events connected with two 
great names, Cardinal Wolsey and Mary Queen 
of Scots,—names historically famous throughout 
the world. That is especially so as regards 
Mary Queen of Scots, about whose life and times 
80 much mystery and romance lingers; and 
everything which can throw light upon her 
history is always regarded with great interest 
and curiosity, and looked into with care. I hope 
What we have to see during the week will not 
Prove unproductive of interesting results. 

In reply to “ Prosperity to the British Archzo- 
logical Society,” proposed in hearty terms by 
the Mayor of Sheffield, Mr. Godwin, as a vice- 
President, said it was many years since he 
assisted at the foundation of the Association, 
but during the whole of that time he had never 
been Present at a finer assemblage in a finer 
— than the present. He hoped, however, 
When they next came to the Cutlers’ Hall, to see 
in the panels of that magnificeut banqueting- 
oes ngs by some of their local artists, or 
bi connected with the town, of places and 

8 connected with the history of the county. 
¢ was sure they would not think he was tra- 
yelling out of his course in suggesting this. A 
_ Which had produced Geoffrey Sykes as a 
he oo Montgomery, and others, must surely 
all - ne = finding men who would render that 
Wi structive book for all who entered it. 
. “ regard to the Association, he must consider 
coun to seh rmination yes the _ — 
) or some of their visits those 
tage ye ah ae Bye instance, seem 
material for investigation. 
bs a a been to nearly all the cathedral towns, 
ose buildings which, remaining much as 
ey ‘oa hundreds of years ago, at once pro- 
the +a Suitable places for the researches of 
here — But it was a happy thought 
they du effield and other large towns which 
it would a, visited, occupied wholly, as 
mech to em, in the business of the day. 
the inhabj tate Pe: desired to suggest to 
Mementoea aA t they should preserve all 
Past. We had be Connected them with the 
tly that man sh €n told on indisputable autho- 
he po Sa shall not live by bread alone, and 
met the = = more, perhaps, than at 
hired food ara. € mind and the heart 
, 20d support, and those who pooh- 

ed sentiment Ww fe 
bitants of a ere only half taught. The 
town like this should preserve 





tions of our history as if it were the apple of 
their eye,—their heart of heart. He trusted 
the visit of the Association would lead some who 
had not heretofore looked at matters in that 
light to preserve everything that related to the 
former history of the town. Though that and 
similar Associations had been working some 
years, they were as much needed as ever—per- 
haps more so. Destruction went on in the most 
barbarous manner. LEarthworks were turned 
up, old buildings were knocked down, walls were 
destroyed, and landmarks in our history were 
obliterated. It was very difficult oftentimes to 
persuade the owners of these remains of their 
great value archsologically. In coming to 
Sheffield they could hardly hope to make such a 
discovery as he had been informed of that day 
by a private letter from Germany. In searching 
upon the plains of Troy, Dr. Schliemann had 
made one of the most remarkable discoveries of 
modern times. If he had not turned up the 
shield of Achilles described by Homer, at any rate 
he had found one something like it. Besides he 
had discovered hundreds of copper, silver, and 
gold implements and chains of a most remarkable 
character. Although they could not expect to 
turn up anything quite so remarkable, he was 
sure they would see very much to interest them, 
and might perhaps leave a thought behind to 
benefit others. 

Mr. Gordon Hills made an interesting and 
suggestive speech in proposing the health of 
“the mayor and corporation ;’ and Mr. R. N. 
Philipps, the Master Cutler, Mr. G. Wright, 
F.8.A., and Mr. Robert Merriman, also spoke. 

On Tuesday the members of the Congress went 
off to Beauchieff Abbey, erroneously termed a 
priory by Dugdale, and Mr. Gordon Hills gave a 
history and description of the building. At the 
conclusion of his account, Mr. Hills pointed out 
that the supply of water to the abbey was 
obtained nearly a mile away, up the hill, and 
was conveyed to the vicinity of the building 
by a series of reservoirs flowing into each other. 
In conclusion, he described the ruins as affording 
a most valuable illustration of the few churches 
of the kind in the kingdom. Returning to 
Sheffield, the party was largely increased in 
number, and then went off by special train to 
Worksop Priory; and in the picturesque gate- 
house there the Rev. J. Stacye read a full 
account of its history. The nave of the ancient 
church, a charming specimen of the Transition 
period, which is cut off at the transept and 
was restored a few years ago, is used as the 
parish church. One of the priory buildings 
displayed a number of masons’ marks, which 
elicited a discussion. The sensation of the 
day was the examination of Steetley Chapel, 
a beautiful little Norman structure once a 
parish church, but now unroofed, and scarcely 
known. Mr. Stacye said the name did not 
appear in the Domesday Survey; but from the 
register of Welbeck it appeared that shortly after 
that survey was made, the place was held by 
one Gley de Briton or Brett. Gley had four sons. 
Only one of them had issue, namely three sons 
and a daughter, the latter of whom became 
heiress of the family. She was married to 
Robert le Vavasour, who through her became 
Lord of Strelley and Denaby. From a post- 
mortem inquiry taken at Chesterfield, after the 
death of Ouker Freshvill (1391), it was gathered 
that he was seized of property at Strelley, 
together with the avowson of the Church, and 
that he held them of John le Vavasour by fealty 
for all services. The property continued long in 
the family of Freshvill, some of whom resided 
at the hall near the chapel, and now used as a 
farm-house. From that family it passed into 
the hands of Sir Thomas Wentworth, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and from his representatives 
to the Earls of Shrewsbury and their descend- 
ants, the noble house of Howard. ‘There it re- 
mained till, to go with the Worksop estate, it 
was sold to the Duke of Newcastle in 1840. 
The date of the building is the twelfth cen- 
tury. Mr. Blashill produced drawings of five 
churches, which were very similar both in date 
andstyle. They were‘at Kilpeck, Herefordshire ; 
Moccas, in the same county ; Dalmeny, Linlith- 
gowshire; East Ham, near London; and St. 
Julien, near Rouen. On the motion of Mr. God- 
win, a resolution was passed unanimously ex- 
pressing the desire of the Congress that the 
chapel should: be roofed in and otherwise pro- 
tected from the weather. 

A very interesting visit was paid to Thorpe- 
Salvin, where there is a fine Norman font. 





At the first evening meeting the Duke of 


given, and then 

Mr. J. R. Planché, Somerset Herald, read a 
paper on “The Early Lords of Holderness,” in 
which he treated a somewhat dry genealogical 
subject in so pleasant a way as to interest 
all his listeners. After disposing of various 
mistakes made by previous writers, he said, 
justly enough, that it was remarkable, con- 
sidering the position and connexions of 
Adeliza, sister of the Conqueror and Countess 
of Ponthieu, that the discovery of her triple 
marriage should have been left to reward 
the diligence of an English antiquary of the 
nineteenth century, every previous account of 
her and her issue being, through ignorance of 
that simple, but important fact, full of errors 
and contradictions. It was perhaps still more 
remarkable, this fact having been clearly set 
forth by the authors of Reserches sur le Domes- 
day in 1842, as well as by Mr. Stapleton himself, 
in his notes on the “Norman Rolls of the Ex- 
chequer,” that so critical an antiquary as Mr. 
Edward Freeman should have overlooked the 
information, and in his second volume of the 
“History of the Norman Conquest,” published 
in 1870, should have married Odo to his step- 
daughter Adeliza on the misrepresentation of 
Mr. Stapleton, in the 24th volume of Archeo- 
logia, though Mr. Stapleton had subsequently 
discovered and acknowledged his error thirty- 
three years ago. I conclude, said Mr. Planché, 
with an anecdote. Somewhere about thirty- 
three years ago, I was present in Covent Garden 
Theatre at the representation of ‘“‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” produced for the first appearance of a 
young lady in the character of the ill-fated 
daughter of Capulet. I sat in the boxes (there 
were no stalls in those days) immediately 
behind and unnoticed by an old friend of mine, 
a devoted admirer of the national drama, who 
had an unfortunate habit of talking aloud to 
himself. In act 4, Lady Capulet is informed 
that “they call for dates and quinces in the 
pastry.” ‘Umph,” ejaculated my friend, to the 
surprise of the people near him, “dates are 
indigestible things: what can they want with 
them?” I am afraid I have dosed you with 
dates beyond the power of your digestion. Still, 
it is only by astrict examination and comparison 
of them that we can distinguish fact from fiction, 
and their verification is one of the most important 
duties of the modern archeologist. 

The Rev. Dr. Gatty afterwards read an ex- 
cellent paper on the Town and Parish Charch of 
Sheffield, a portion of which, namely that 
relating to the history of the town, we print 
separately. At the close of it,— 

Mr. Edward Roberts said he wished Dr. Gatty 
had gone a little further, and had asked that the 
work which was done in the parish church 
about the year 1800 might be undone as far as 
possible. He was expressing the general feeling 
of the Association when he said that if the 
galleries were removed it would very much add 
to the beauty of the building. The high pews 
also might easily be replaced by others, which 
would occupy less space, and quite as many 
worshippers could be accommodated as now. 
The observations were generally assented to, but 
the Rev. Dr. Sale said there were more difficul- 
ties in the way than might be supposed. 

Mr. Tucker, Rouge Croix, said all the grave- 
stones were now flat on the ground, and urged 
that the inscriptions upon them, which were fast 
disappearing, should be recorded. 

On Wednesday the Saxon Church of Laughton- 
en-le-Morthen and the ancient earthworks at 
Laughton were visited and examined, and then 
the Congress went to Roche Abbey, where lun- 
cheon was provided by the Mayor and the Master 
Cutler of Sheffield, and the Abbey was well 
described by Mr. Gordon Hills. Rotherham 
was then descended on, and the Church and the 
Chapel on the Bridge were commented on by 
Mr. John Guest. 

In the evening, after returning to Sheffield, 
there was a conversazione at the Cutlers’ Hall, 
given by the local committee, which went off 
gaily, and some papers were read, to which we 
will return. 

The inhabitants of Sheffield have opened their 
houses most hospitably to the visitors, and in so 
doing have made known some of the treasures 
in the town. There are many capital pictures 
spread about, and Mr. W. Bragge, F.S.A., of 
Shirle-hill, has a remarkable and beautiful col. 
lection of Medizval MSS. The same gentle. 
man’s collection of pipes, now at the Interna. 
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Sheffieldians describe themselves as a house- 
proud prople: the first ambition when fortune 
comes is a good house well fitted up. The 
residence of Sir John Brown, where all that 
wealth could do has been done, may be pointed 
to as the culminating exposition of this feeling. 








THE TOWN OF SHEFFIELD.* 


‘THE town of Sheffield is peculiarly interesting 
from the double fact that its history includes 
times and personages teeming with romantic 
incident; whilst there is the second era of long 
and laborious effort in the workshop, terminating 
at last in a brilliant success. There can be no 
doubt of a Roman occupation of the neighbour- 
hood; their earthworks, solid as the natural 
hills, still attest the former presence of that 
vigorous people; but I scarcely think that the 
term Campo-lane gives countenance to the tradi- 
tion that there was a Roman camp on the site 
of the old churchyard. If the derivation be 
Latin, the name would rather refer to the field 
in which De Lovetot placed his church, and 
where trees may have been felled to give room 
for the structure. However, in several parts of 
the town pots of Roman coins have been dug 
ap, which testify that they were secreted for 
some purpose, and possibly by the Roman 
soldier, who intended to exhume them again. It 
is also said that urns with burnt ashes have 
been discovered here, and if so we have in- 
dubitable traces of the Roman. One interesting 
point about which some obscurity continues to 
hang is the date when Sheffield became the 
capital of Hallamshire by having the residence 
of the lord paramount within its precincts. On 
this point the entry in Domesday Survey is 
so brief and general, that it leaves only conjec- 
ture as to its meaning, inasmuch as no other 
historical authorities of the same date allude to 
the presence of Earl Waltheof in Hallamshire. 
He was Earl of Northampton and Huntingdon 
at the time of the Conquest; also Earl of Nor. 
thumberland in the right of his mother, Elfreda, 
whose ancestors had held the earldom; and he 
was also Lord of Hallamshire, or at least he was 
one of three Saxon lords who owned the four 
manors which now formed the parish of Sheffield. 
In Hallam, says the Survey, was the aula or man- 
sion of Waltheof. Whether this was in Sheffield as 
being demesne land, inland of Hallam as it is 
described, or whether the hall of the earl stood 
somewhere in Rivelin cannot be decidedly said, 
but it may be questioned whether he ever per- 
sonally resided here at all. Why not at North- 
ampton, which I have seen spoken of as his 
cesidence? It seems'scarcely credible that the 
chief mansion in the district should have been 
placed on a spot so remote as Rivelin Valley, 
which is difficult of access even now ; and when, 
too, Sheffield, protected by hills, and where the 
rivers are confluent, claimed at once to be the 
site of the great lord’s home whenever he became 
resident. The life of Waltheof is only im. 
perfectly known. Who can even tell whether he 
fought against the Conqueror at Hastings? We 
know that he submitted at the Conquest, and 
was taken to Normandy as a hostage by the King 
in December, 1067. Did he settle down in Hal- 
lamshire after his return? Whocan tell? We 
only know that he rebelled and joined Atheling 
and the fugitives from Scotland when they came 
ack in the summer of 1069 with Danish allies, 
to expel the Normans from the north country ; 
that in the second attack upon York, which they 
took, Waltheof was the great hero in the fight. 
Then followed the dreadful vengeance of the 
King, who made a waste of all Yorkshire and 
Durham by fire and sword, and the land in 
-Hallamshire lost five-sixths of its previous value. 
But Waltheof appeared in person before the 
Conqueror, and was again pardoned; and was 
raised to higher honours than he had ever before 
enjoyed. Probably it was in 1070 that he was 
married to Judith, the King’s niece. All Hal. 
lamshire was then given to him, and in 1072 the 
government of Northumberland, a most important 
trust, was placed in his charge when Yorkshire 
was deprived. That the Conqueror watched him 
and kept him about his person as opportunity 
offered, there can, I think, be little doubt, and so 
it would happen that he became intimate with 
those who formed the King’s court, and had his 
confidence. Hencehis implication inthe treachery 
of Earls Ralf and Roger, and his hurrying over 
to Normandy to confess once more his fault to 
his wife. Though seemingly pardoned again, 





* From a paper by the Rev. Dr. Gat alread 


his wife, the Countess Judith, urged her royal 
uncle against him, and he was beheaded at 
Winchester on May 31st, 1076. I have tried to 
identify this remarkable man with a residence in 
Hallamshire, but my present impression is that 
his personal abode here is doubtful. He had 
other property before the Conquest better 
adapted for the habitation of a great nobleman. 
After his submission, he was taken to Normandy 
by the King, and soon after his return he was in 
rebellion. The harrying and waste which fol- 
lowed this outbreak must have made these parts 
uninhabitable; and when Waltheof rose, after 
being pardoned, under the patronage of the 
Conqueror, to be almost next to him in influence 
and rank, he would not be likely to make his 
home, with the Countess Judith as his wife, in 
the depths of Hallam. Is it not probable that 
the aula of Domesday may have been little more 
than the aula baronis of later times; the price 
at which the representative of the owner settled 
all matters connected with the property, that 
the great dignity of the last English nobleman 
and his unique death (for William does not 
appear to have punished any other conspirator 
by judicial death) may have caused its mention 
in the Survey ; and that our great local historian, 
Mr. Hunter, with involuntary partiality for his 
own birthplace, may have given to the term aula 
rather more definite meaning than it was in- 
tended to express? From the time of the 
Lovetots, Sheffield has been the acknowledged 
capital; and what they did at once for the 
town and district shows what a desolate place 
it was where they came to reside. Their castle 
was built in the angle which is formed by 
the junction of the River Don with the Sheaf; 
and their piety and beneficence were now dis- 
played with a zeal becoming the residential pro- 
prietors. They founded the parish church of 
Sheffield, and charged its services on their own 
priory of Worksop; they built a bridge over the 
Don, the Lady’s-bridge; they erected a hospital 
on Spital-hill, and a mill for the tenantry out- 
side the castle walls; and I am persuaded that 
what is still called “The Town Mill,” at Mill. 
sands, which used to be turned by the waters of 
a goit, cut from the river, stands on the very site 
of the original mill of De Lovetot. In nine 
generations this amiable family ended in an 
heiress who married a Crusader, Gerard Fur- 
nival. A different character appertains to this 
succeeding race. The Furnivals were not quiet 
and domestic, building church and hospital, mill 
and bridge, for the use of their dependents, as 
their predecessors had done; but they were en- 
gaged in war, both at home and abroad, and one 
of them at least was slain in battle. Thomas de 
Furnivalrebuilt the castle after it was destroyed 
in the wars of the barons against the King, and 
his successor of the same name was a great bene- 
factor to the town. He granted lands to his 
free tenants, released them from vassalage, and 
made them owners of the property, and both the 
church burgess and the town trust are the 
offspring of his bounty at the present day. This 
family also ended in an heiress, who married the 
illustrious John Talbot, the founder of the 
Shrewsbury peerage. Then came a line of 
nobility, who, for wealth, station, and honour, 
were second to none in the kingdom, and the 
highest trusts were confided to them by the suc- 
cessive sovereigns in whose reigns they lived. 
As is well known in connexion with Sheffield 
Manor, which was built by George, fourth Earl 
of Shrewsbury, in the reign of Henry VIIL., this 
fine mansion was made for eighteen days the 
resting-place of Cardinal Wolsey when he was 
summoned by his Royal master to London to 
answer for his pride and contumacy. There the 
Earl entertained the broken prelate until the 
Governor of the Tower arrived with a guard to 
conduct him on his way. There, too, about forty 
years afterwards, was the unfortunate Queen 
Mary of Scotland occasionally taken by George, 
sixth earl, when her apartments in the castle 
required cleaning, or the state of her health 
needed change during the fourteen years of her 
captivity at Sheffield. Nor can I, in naming this 
sad episode in the history of Sheffield, withhold 
the expression of my thanks to the noble duke 
before us for rescuing, as I believe, the very 
portion of the old Manor House from utter decay, 
in which the captive Queen was detained in her 
occasional visits. The original doorway has been 
opened from behind a thick coating of plaster. 
We have the narrow entrance exposed, through 
which the prisoner had no sooner gone than the 
bottom step of the spiral staircase met her foot, 
and up this she had to climb to her apartment, 





which was some 18 ft. by 13 ft. in size. In the 
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walls of this small chamber are the very nails 
yet fixed on which the tapestry of her own 
working was probably suspended; and the 
ceiling above richly embossed with heraldic 
ornaments, is being carefully preserved jn the 
state when Mary knew it. The preservation of 
a relic so interesting to every intelligent person 
is a good work, for which the town will fee] 
deeply grateful to the Duke of Norfolk. Lord 
Arundel was the most accomplished nobleman of 
his time, and whilst he was in possession of the 
estate, the civil war broke out, and Sheffield 
Castle was held by the Royalists, and underwent 
asiege. The incident of great interest in thig 
event was that the Governor's wife, Lady Savile 
who for six months had been a widow, but 
remained in the castle, owing to the disturbed 
state of the country, courageously exhorted the 
garrison to hold out, although she was herself 
on the point of becoming a mother. [p 
consideration of her condition, the defenders at 
length yielded, but honourable terms were 
granted by the conquerors. The castle was then 
razed to the ground, the Manor House was soon 
afterwards dismantled, and henceforth the Lord 
of Hallamshire resided elsewhere. It is now of 
the Sheffield cutler that I would briefly speak, 
for he becomes the chief actor on the stage as an 
historic nobility pass away. Through all times 
the smith has been an important member of 
society. Never was King Saul in a greater 
strait than when it was said of his people— 
“ Now there was no smith found in all the land 
of Israel.” The Israelites had been subdued by 
the Philistines, who had taken from them the 
men who could forge swords and spears; and 
this rendered them powerless to release them. 
selves from their enemy. Sheffield throughout 
the Middle Ages, and afterwards, was a settle. 
ment of smiths. They made, no doubt, the 
common arms of the soldiery; for arrow-heads 
they were famous; but their crowning achieve. 
ment was the whittle,—the common knife,— 
which served for every purpose, except making 
pens, which few besides the clergy could use in 
those days. Chaucer could not have written 
500 years ago of the Sheffield whittle as the 
Cambridge miller’s hose, if it had not been the 
instrument everywhere carried ; nor would Lord 
Shrewsbury, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, have 
presented a set of Sheffield knives to Lord 
Burghley, and boasted that there was “fame 
thereof throughout the realm,” unless the Shef- 
field cutler had been a first-rate craftsman. 
Still, the extraordinary fact remains indisputable, 
that up to about the middle of the last century 
the town of Sheffield continued to be a mere 
settlement of forgers and grinders of steel. The 
man with 1001. a year was in the first grade of 
society, and the honest cutler retired from busi- 
ness, perhaps to cultivate a bit of land, when he 
had amassed a fortune of 5001. The lord of the 
manor worked what coal was got, and at an 
earlier period he held the forges in his own 
hands by deputy. The restrictions imposed 
by the regulations of the cutlers’ guild kept 
all down to ene mean level. But in those 
simpler days to ride in one’s own carriage was 
not in the rubicon which had to be passed 
before gentility was attained; nor was a man 
measured by what he had, but by what he was. 
If respectable, he was made churchwarden or 
collector of the town burgory rents, or — 
to the highest dignity of Master Cutler for ; @ 
year; and I have a strong persuasion that pert 
the three-cornered hat and wig, broad-tal j 
coat, breeches, and buckled shoes, which 5 
the dress of the old cutler on Sunday, —— 
led his leather-breeched apprentices to “ 
parish church, there was often as much mam, 
intelligence, and old-fashioned courtesy : 
manner as will be found at the present rag? 
the more remunerative trade. Prior to h 
Reformation, these horny-handed a the 
maintained their own three priests, to pag ; 
vicar, and the very fund which, from Pas ree 
of Queen Mary, has supported these © = a 
at the parish church, is in a great meas of the 
result of the pious gifts and een ihe a 
needy knife-grinders. Nor were they efheld 
education. There was a school at Reg on 
before good Thomas Smith founded pa ‘ 
mar-school in 1609; and accounts "helge 
prior to this date a poor scholar ry? pape 
the University of Cambridge out of ae the 
the Church Burgess Trust. Moreov abi 
stringent rules of the Cutlers’ oo ‘ranger 
stifled competition, and inhibited : ye pom 
from importing a little capital into article i 
were so careful to exclude that —. ae 
the pedlar’s pack, “a razor made to 8 
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tocut.” The cutlers themselves were so scru- 
alously particular about the quality of their 
val and the fineness of the edge, that I almost 
wonder we do not find some of their genuine 
blades in use even at the present day. The life 
of the old cutler was hard and thrifty; for, 
though an employer, he earned less money than 
we sometimes pay for labour now; but I am 
convinced, after a close study of the social 
history of Sheffield, that the existing generation 
may safely look back with pride on the integrity 
and respectability of their rude forefathers. 

" What opportunity will do for a locality like 
this, which abounds in coal and iron, with plenty 
of water, may be estimated from the fact, that 
instead of the cutler, with his journeyman and 
two apprentices, we have a limited company, 
employing 7,000 men and boys, and paying 
g000l.a week in wages. This is the great com- 
mercial change which has been wrought in 
Sheffield by industry, perseverance, and sagacious 
yenture, operating on local capabilities, and it has 
all been acvomplished within a quarter of a 


century. 





TYPHOID FEVER AND SANITARY 
PREVENTION. 


Tue recent outbreak of typhoid fever in 
Mayfair, Marylebone, and the neighbouring 
districts has been an occurrence of unusual 
importance as regards the question of sanitary 
protection and reform. We are far from 
attributing to any of our fellow-countrymen 
acynical and callous disregard for the lives or 
for the welfare of their poorer neighbours. The 
noble manner in which the incidence of almost 
the heaviest taxation in the world,—by far the 
heaviest, in as far as the relief and support of 
the poor are concerned,—is supplemented by 
private charity, is enough to forbid any such 
insinuation. But even with the most open- 
handed the adage must be remembered that 
charity begins at home; and it wotld be only 
the very pedantry of philanthropy that should 
affect to say that the health of his own family is 
not, and ought not to be, a more direct object of 
interest to the head of each household than that 
of the families of his neighbours. Thus, while it 
is true that many a man may take more or less 
solace from the consideration that, in any access 
of pestilence, it is the neglected, ill-drained, 
unventilated houses that will bear the brunt, and 
not his own well-regulated and duly disinfected 
abode, we do not admit that he is on that account 
chargeable with selfishness. On the contrary, 
such a man is, so far, a sanitary reformer. He 
does what in him lies,—if not altogether, yet to 
a very creditable extent,—to preserve the health 
of that part of city or country for which he is 
responsible. While chiefly caring for the pro- 
tection of his own fireside, he is a public bene- 
factor in two distinct ways. First, he prevents 
his own domain from becoming a seed-bed of 
contagious disease. Secondly, he sets a good 
example to his neighbours, and throws his moral 
influence into the scale of duty. 

To this large class of conscientious and 
thoughtful men, the actual outbreak of fever 

dresses a special lesson. It tells them that, 
though they may have done much, they have 
not done enough. It teaches them that when 
gteat public dangers arise, the citizen cannot 
meet them in his private capacity alone. He 
can do 80 efficiently only by joint action. For 
the ordinary attacks of disease, the care of the 
Pradent father and the service of the family 
medical adviser may suffice. Against epidemic 
or endemic evils such precautions are of com. 
Paratively little avail. The master can only 
Protect his own home by keeping the enemy at 
4 certain definite dist And hi 4 
that b vee ance. And he can only do 
anal Y combining with his fellow citizens to 
fe cd & competent and regular administra- 

St allpag entire sanitary arrangements of the 
_ in which he dwells. 
ion - = ee oo saeihy all. We took occa- 
danger that y = 8 ago, to point to the great 
may a", _ s that one neglected locality 
» ha - e seed-bed of disease that may 
Sion ' € best-regulated districts. Such 
an ze © be now the case. We desire to speak 
Sleren ia ae net not to state as absolutely 
of probabilite ¢ ich nevertheless has the weight 
0 say a single its favour. We should be sorry 
radesman ag that might injure any 
of any hard e the bread out of the mouths 
hesitation - working men, but we have the less 
fact that Behe; to the subject from the 
bames of ar r entirely unacquainted with the 

y of the purveyors of milk who may 
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be interested in the matter, and thus could not, 
if we would, treat the subject on any but the 
broadest medical grounds. 

Our contemporary the Medical Record was 
the first to call attention to the fact, that the 
peculiar circumstances of the recent outbreak had 
led a physician, of great eminence and extensive 
consulting practice, to suspect that infection had 
been communicated by the milk-supply. One 
hundred and sixty-five cases of fever were known 
to have occurred in forty-seven families, and, 
without citing statements which may be only 
partially founded on fact, it was evident that 
ordinary drain-poisoning could hardly be sus- 
pected as the source of the evil. Not a few of 
the families attacked were those of medical 
men. In many, if not in all, special care had 
been directed to the hygeian state of the houses, 
and sanitary engineering had, in more than one 
instance, been specially appealed to, to exert its 
best skill. 

It became clear, on investigation, that the 
disease had not localised itself along any par- 
ticular line of sewers. It is stated that the 
sewers in the neighbourhood of Cavendish- 
square, Wimpole-street, and Queen Anne-street, 
—the very Pays Latin of the medical profes- 
sion,—are in a very dangerous state, and the 
use of disinfectants is strongly recommended to 
the inhabitants. Still the distribution of the 
fever cases is too wide to be in any way directly 
connected with the state of the sewers of this 
district; St. John’s Wood, for example, being 
situated in a totally different part of the system. 
The outbreak of the fever in his own nursery 
is said to have directed the attention of Dr. 
Murchison to the question of milk. But, on the 
other hand, the delicate organisation of children 
is such as frequently to expose them to danger 
from sources of infection which more mature 
constitutions are able to resist. Moreover, on 
the question being mooted, the milk-purveyors 
stood on their defence, and threatened any per- 
sons who attempted to depreciate the excellence 
of their wares with actions at law. 

A committee was, however, formed, in which 
the medical officer for Marylebone intervened, 
and Dr. Corfield was engaged to look after the 
interest of the vendors of the milk. The com- 
mittee proceeded to take the only proper course 
of visiting and investigating the several farms 
from which the milk consumed by the families 
in question had been supplied. On the 13th 
Dr. Corfield wrote to the daily papers, to say 
that, in company with Mr. T. Chalmers Morton, 
he had inspected all the farms which supplied 
the districts visited by fever; that no suspicion 
whatever could attach to seven out of eight, but 
that in the case of the eighth, such probability 
of accidental contamination was found to exist ; 
that the supply of milk from that farm had been 
stopped. 

At the same time Mr. Sedgwick called public 
attention to the circumstances of an outbreak of 
typhoid fever in Islington, in 1870, mentioned 
by us at the time, when the milk supply was 
indicated as the source of infection; and when 
it was found on investigation that the dairy was 
supplied with water from an underground tank, 
lined with wood, which had been eaten by rats, 
and that a communication with sewage had been 
thus effected. The question yet remains unde- 
cided whether, in every such case, the evil results 
from the shameful but generally condoned 
iniquity of adding a definite quantity of water 
to the milk from the cow, before it is sent out to 
the customer; from the more venial carelessness 
of washing the milk-cavs in the water in ques- 
tion, a suggestion that assumes the presence of 
an extraordinarily active venom; or from the 
supplying the cows with unfit water to drink. 
If the latter should prove to be a possible cause 
of communicating infection, it is evident that we 
have before us a physiological investigation of 
extreme difficulty, no less than of the highest 
importance. 

The direct medical and chemical details, 
however, are rather subjects for the pages of 
our contemporaries, the Lancet and the Medical 
Record, than for our own. The point on which 
we are most anxious to insist is, the close and 
intimate connexion which is thus shown to exist 
between the sanitary state of districts lying 
very wide apart. Dr. Corfield does not mention 
the locality of the farm put under quarantine. 
Thanks to the convenience afforded by railways, 
twenty or thirty miles do not make much 
difference nowadays in the locality of a milk 
farm. From whatever part of the country milk 
can be sent, it follows, if the present view be 
ultimately proved correct, that infection may be 


imparted. We may goastep further. If milk 
may prove a source of infection, so may butter ; 
so, perhaps, cheese. This consideration makes 
it highly important to ascertain whether the evib 
comes direct from the admixture of water, or, 
indirectly, through the animal economy. If the 
latter should prove to be the case (which we are 
not prepared as yet to believe), there could be 
little doubt that the butter would be as liable 
to carry infection as the milk. In fact, such is 
the extraordinary delicacy, or receptivity, of 
butter, that we think it highly probable that 
this substance may be the cause of mischief 
in unsuspected instances. Wecan cite a case 
in our own personal experience, to which no 
doubt many dairy masters or mistresses would 
quote parallels, where an entire make of 
pure fresh Welsh butter was rendered uneatable 
from the simple fact that the outside of the 
doors of the dairy had received a coating of 
fresh tar. The butter absorbed so much of the 
vaporised carbolic acid (or whatever be that prin- 
ciple in tar which makes itself sensible to the 
nose) as to be, though probably not unwholesome, 
yet entirely inedible. If sucha case could occur 
without any contact, in an open dairy, from the 
mere admission of the air through the window, 
what subtle poison may not be absorbed by this 
receptive substance without any warning being 
given to the consumer ? 

We are not, indeed, helpless in this matter. 
But it is incumbent on us to help ourselves. 
Now that Pallida mors equo pede pulsat, the 
carefully tended mansion and the neglected 
hovel, is it not time for us to insist on stamping 
out the slovenly sources of preventible disease. 
Disease, too, that seems scarcely to stride with 
the “equal foot” of the Roman satirist. The 
highest in nature, the noblest in intellect, the 
most delicate in nurture and in constitution,—in 
a word, those whose cerebral system is most 
highly developed,—appear to be the chosen 
victims of the typhoid fever. We spoke, some: 
little time back, of the several special dangers of 
small-pox, cholera, and scarlet fever. Typhoid, 
it is but too evident, can only be kept down by 
precautions that are not special, but universal. 
No cordon can keep it out, from drawing-room or 
from nursery, so long as its pestiferous seedbeds. 
are supposed to exist at whatever distance. It 
is on this account that the principle, if such it 
may be called, of throwing on each district what 
the Local Government Board sardonically calls 
responsibility, is so puerile—so much worse than 
puerile. We have insisted on this important 
truth from the first moment when it became 
apparent that Ministers were about to neglect the 
great opportunity which the illness of the Prince 
of Wales placed in their hands. We have now, 
if possible, a more striking lesson than any we 
have yet received of the madness of allowing 
the local “sanitary authorities” to take their 
own course—to do anything, if they like; or to do. 
nothing, if they like it better, as Mr. Simon’s 
report indicates, is generally the case. 

There are not a few signs in the politica} 
horizon that an unpleasant reckoning is at hand 
for this negligence. We confine our remarks to 
sanitary legislation and administration, or rather 
non-administration. A wise statesman, it is 
true, regards not so much what it is absolutely 
best to do, as what is the best thing that can be: 
done under actual circumstances. He presents 
to his own mind the theory of the case. He 
decides what would be the proper course if 
everything had to be constructed from the foun-. 
dation, and he then decides how nearly, regarding 
either the disturbance of other interests, or the 
power at his command to overcome opposition, 
he can approach this ideal. At times it may be 
only within a humble distance; at times he may 
seize a lofty opportunity ; but to the true states.. 
man these two distinct elements of conduct are 
always clear—the end at which he desires to 
arrive, and the means which are, under varying: 
circumstances, within his power in order to 
attain that end. 

Now, the substitute for the stat-smanship 
which has dictated the proceedings of the last, 
two years (we confine our remarks to sanitary 
administration) has been guided by a different 
principle. It does not appear, judging from re-. 
sults, that the measures proposed have been re-~ 
gulated either by the desire for what was 
best or by the knowledge for what was attain- 
able. The ruling principle has been defererce 
for what was likely to be popular. On no other 
ground can the absolute miscarriage of legisla- 
tion be explained. It is almost too late in the 
day to suppose that it is necessary to insist, to 
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of the world to have crossed the threshold of 
Downing-street, on the propriety of compulsory 
sanitary measures. It is perfectly certain that 
Parliament and the country at large, in the 
alarm that was spread by the Prince’s illness, 
would have haiied the proposal of such com- 
pulsory measures ; would have strengthened the 
hand of the Minister who brought them forward ; 
and would have enabled him to draw a line of 
defence against an enemy more to be dreaded 
than any who marches in military order, for which 
we, and those who may come after us, would 
have been grateful. The object of the states- 
man was plain—prevention of preventible dis- 
ease. The means of attaining that object was 
clear —compulsory legislation. The practical 
difficulty of obtaining the power so to legislate 
was removed. The country was in alarm, and 
would have endorsed any measure that was at 
once enlightened and vigorous. Why was the 
occasion wasted? Because a certain amount of 
popularity was, or was thought to be, attainable, 
by the easy negligence of referring the initiation 
to the ratepayer. That the object thus sought 
was most illusory, we think there is accu- 
mulating evidence. But that is not the point. 
If popularity is to be the ultima ratio of the 
legislator, we have entered on that headlong 
and rapid course which has brought natious 
older and more cultured than ourselves to de- 
struction. The moment that the idea of pleasing 
the people,—that is, of pandering to the caprice 
of the hour,—is substituted for that of the steady 
pursuit of wise ends, the power of legislation is 
invoked only for mischief. To do nothing 
when action is necessary, is only one degree less 
reprehensible than to do what is known to be 
mischievous. Each is only a case of that con- 
duct which is described as doing evil that good 
may come. 

We think, then, that two very practical and 
important lessons have been enforced on us, at a 
cost which, though less than might have been 
inflicted, has still in many cases proved heavy 
to endure. Are we to continue to sanction an 
admitted adulteration of one of the main sup- 
ports of infant life? Ten per cent. of water, it 
seoms to be taken for granted, is regularly added 
to what we buy as milk. That is to say, that 
if, for what is sold as ten quarts of milk, we pay 
4s. 2d., we receive nine quarts of milk and one 
quart of water, for that price. And, unless the 
dairy from which the supply is derived be in a 
thoroughly well inspected district, in that quart 
of water,—regularly added by the “ respectable” 
vendor,—may exist the elements of contagion. 
Why should this be allowed ?_ If nine quarts of 
milk are worth the selling price of 43. 2d., why 
not say so honestly P_ Why not fix the fair price, 
sell the genuine article, and subject to heavy 
penalty, and the vigorous action of criminal law, 
the adulterator of milk ? To do otherwise would 
have been called by our plain-spoken and right- 
thinking ancestors compromising felony. It is 
in very truth sanctioning aswindle. Itis putting 
temptation in the way of the tradesman. If of 
one quart of water in nine, we hear,—“ of course, 
every one knows that,’’—a quart and a half is only 
a question of degree, and so onin the descending 
scale. This we have known long enough, and 
yet have allowed such a slur on our commercial 
morality to remain without reprobation. Now 
that we are told, on the highest authority, that 
we not only pay 5d. out of every 4s. 2d. for 
water, but pay it for impure, infected water, is 
it not time to insist that milk should be milk P 
It is, at ieast, as much the interest of society to 
do this as it is to insist that a pair of scales shall 
be a just balance, and that a pound shall weigh 
sixteen ounces. 

This brings us to another matter. We must 
help ourselves. We must not trust to the 
patriotism of one minister or to the intelligence 
of another. We must not depend on depart- 
ments, or resign ourselves to the paternal care 
of some Government Board or Privy Council. 
Here is a question that comes home to every 
man. We speak of fathers of families, because 
it is among children that the victims are for the 
most part found, and because many now will be 
nervously alive to the danger of their children, 
who may neglect their own. But itis “ death 
in the pot.” Not one of us is safe; and if there 
be one man whose life is more valuable than that 
of another,—one whom the anxiety of life, the 
care of a numerous family, the scientific or 
literary toil that fatigues the brain more than 
ordinarily, tends to depress,—he is the one 
marked for the first victim of this subtle danger. 

We give, then, earnest council to all those who 
regard the lives of their children, their wives, 








and themselves, as precious, to lay this lesson to 
heart, and to extend the limits of their care. 
Let them not cease to look to their water and 
their drains, to disinfect, to purify, and to keep 
on their guard at home; but let them do some- 
thing more. When they meet in public or in 
private let them make the sanitary question a 
theme of conversation. Aboveall, in those votes 
which before very long they must be called on 
to give, let them learn from the candidates 
who ask their support how they will deal with 
the sanitary question. What were once great 
party questions are now no more on the tapis. 
Great practical differences of opinion in home 
or foreign policy are now hardly anywhere dis- 
cernible. Politics are becoming more and more 
personal. Sanitary policy is a question that takes 
rank above all other points now under debate. It 
has been shelved for more abstract matters,—for 
changes of law as to which it remains to be seen 
whether they are for good or for evil. Let the 
true sanitary reformer be the candidate for 
whom every thoughtful citizen votes. Let 
politics be to him, for once, not a matter of 
speculation or of habit, but of the earnest, dis- 
charge of a duty. Let him regard the “do- 
nothing ”’ candidate as he would regard one who 
should prepare to dismantle a fortress or to dis- 
band a garrison when the standards of the 
enemy were to be discerned on the horizon, or 
when the line of the invaders’ march might be 
traced from his watch-tower by columns of 
smouldering smoke. 








IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES AT TROY. 


Dr. H. ScHireMAnn, who has now spent some 
time and a considerable sum of his private means 
in excavations on the site of ancient Troy, has at 
last been rewarded for his perseverance and 
liberality by discoveries the importance of which 
cannot be too highly estimated. In a letter to 
the Allgemeine Zeitung, not free from bold 
conjectures, and which we translate, he writes 
as follows from Troy, under the date of 
July 17th :—It seems as if Providence had 
intended to recompense me for my super- 
human efforts during three years’ excava- 
tions at Ilios in a bountiful manner, for at the 
beginning of this month, at a depth of nearly 
28 ft. on the great Trojan enclosure-wall extend- 
ing from the Scan Gate in a north-westerly 
direction, and close to the house of Priamus, I 
came upon a large object of copper and of re- 
markable form, which attracted my attention all 
the more as I believed I noticed gold behind it. 
Upon it a layer of red ash and calcined débris, 
from 4 ft. to 6 ft. thick and as hard as stone, 
rested, and upon this an enclosure-wall, about 6 ft. 
thick, and nearly 20 ft. high, consisting of large 
stones and earth, and probably dating from the 
period following the destruction of Troy. To 
withdraw the treasure from the avidity of my 
workmen, and preserve it for science, the 
greatest expedition was imperative; and although 
time for breakfast had not yet arrived, I let 
‘“* paidos” (a word of uncertain derivation passed 
over into Turkish, which is used here instead of 
avamavaic, or “resting-time”) be called out, 
und while my workmen took their meals and 
rested, I cut out the treasure with a large knife, 
an operation requiring the greatest exertion, 
and performed under the most terrible danger, 
for the large wall, under which I was working, 
threatened every moment to come down upon 
me. But the sight of so many objects, of which 
each one had an incalculable value for archzo- 
logical science, made me reckless, and I did not 
think of danger. But the removal of the treasure 
would have been an impossibility without the 
assistance of my devoted wife, who stood ever 
ready to pack the objects cut out by me into 
her large shawl], and carry them away. 

The object first seen was a large, flat utensil 
of copper (Cicxoc duparoedg or atric dupadd- 
tooa), in the form of a large waiter, in the 
middle of which was a boss surrounded by a 
groove (atAaz). It is about 20 in. in 
diameter, quite flat, and surrounded by a rim 
1} in. high. The boss (éugpaddc¢) is 2} in. 
high, and 43 in. in diameter; the groove sur- 
rounding it being 7 in in diameter, and 3 in. 
deep. Most likely it is a shield, reminding us 
of Homer's damidec éupaddeccat. 

The second object which I took out was a 
round copper basin, with two horizontal handles, 
which reminds us of Homer’s AéBne. It is 16 in. 
in diameter, and 5} in. high ; its bottom flat and 
8 in. in diameter. 

The third object was a copper plate, 3 in. 





thick, 4 in. broad, and 17 in. long, having a ri 
a little over »; in. high; on one of its endg = 
two fixed wheels, with axle. Thig leet 
strongly bent in two places, but [ believe th . 
ese 
bends to have been the effect of the heat to 
which it was exposed during the conflagration, 
A silver vase of the height of 43 in., and of th 
same breadth, is joined on to the plate; thig T 
suppose to have been likewise caused acciden 
tally by fire. : 

The fourth object found is a copper 
the height of 54 in., and 43 in. in eons . 

Then came a globular bottle of purest gold 
6in. high, 54 in. in diameter, and weighing 
403 grammes, with a zigzag ornament a 
menced, but not completed; a goblet, also of 
purest gold, 3} in. high, 3 in. broad, and weigh. 
ing 226 grammes; as well as a goblet of purest 
gold in the shape of a ship, with two large 
handles, weighing exactly 600 grammes, 3} in, 
high, 7} in. long, and 7} in. broad; on one side 
is a mouth 2 in. in width, on the other one 1 in, 
in width. It is suggested by my friend, Pro. 
fessor Stephanos Kumanudes, of Athens, that 
the person offering the filled cups drank first ont 
of the small mouth, and to do honour to the 
guest by letting him drink out of the large one, 

The treasure contains further, a goblet of gold 
alloyed with 25 per cent. of silver, weighing 
70 grammes, 3} in. high and 28 in. broad, the 
foot of which is only $ in. high and 1 in. broad, 
and is besides not straight, as if the goblet was 
intended to rest on its mouth only. I found 
there further six pieces of a mixture of gold 
and silver («paa), wrought with the hammer, 
in the form of large blades, of which one end 
was rounded off, the other being cut out in the 
shape of a crescent. The two largest ones are 
8} in. long and 2 in. broad, and weigh each 
184 grammes. The next two pieces are 7} in. 
long and 1} in. broad, and weigh 173 grammes 
each. The remaining two are 6} in. long and 
14 in. broad, and weigh each 171 grammes. 
Most probably they are the Homeric talanta 
(radXavra), which could only be small, as Achilles, 
for instance (Iliad, xxiii., 269), proposes as first 
prize for the victor a woman, as the seoonda 
horse, as the third a basin, and as the fourth prize 
two golden talents. 

Partly on the top, partly by the side of these 
gold and silver articles, I found thirteen lance. 
heads of copper of a length of 7 in., 8} in., 84 in, 
9 in., and 123 in. long, and from 1} in. to 23 in. 
broad at their widest part. There is a hole at 
the lower end, in some of which the nail or pin 
still remains, with which the lance-head was 
fastened into the wooden shaft. The Trojan 
spears were, therefore, quite different from those 
of the Greeks and Romans, for the two latter 
nations put the shaft into the spear-head, while 
the Trojans put the lance-head into the shaft. 

As I found all the objects enumerated above 
packed together, or into one another, on the top 
of the enclosure wall, the construction of which 
is attributed by Homer to Neptune and Apollo, 
it seems certain that they were put into 4 
wooden box (¢wptapdc) like those mentioned in 
the Iliad (xxiv., 228), as being in the palace of 
Priam. This seems all the more certain, as 1 
found, close to the articles described above, & 
copper key, 4} in. long, the bit of which, 2 i. 
long, and of the same breadth,—has the greatest 
resemblance to the large safe-keys used in modern 
banks. Curiously enough, this key must have 
had a wooden bow, the end of the shank being 
bent at a right angle, as in dagger-knives, 
leaving no doubt on this point. Probably some 
member of the family of Priam packed the 
valuables in a great hurry into the box, carrie 
the latter away, without having time to take out 
the key, was overtaken on the wall by the ores | 
or by fire, and had to leave the box behind, whic 
was buried at once to the depth of 5 ft. or 6ft., 
with the red ashes and the stones of the royal 
house close by. Perhaps the helmet found by 
me a short time ago, along with a vase 4m i 
goblet of silver, in one of the rooms of the ~ 
palace, belonged to the same unfortunate who 
tried to save the treasure. The successors 
the Trojans built 5 ft. or 6 ft. over the escape 
the enclosure wall, 20 ft. high and 6 ft. epee 
large hewn and unhewn stones and earth, ren 
ing more than 3 ft. under the surface of the hill. 
A proof of the treasure having been packed = 
under terrible danger to life, and with @ geet 
ling hand, is the contents of the largest a ee 
vase discovered, in which I found at the bot : 
two splendid gold head-bands («pidepva), © 
frontlet, and four very artistically-worke 
hangings of gold; on the top of 
six gold ear-rings of most curl 
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nds of very small rings, cubes, buttons, 
ke, of gold, which evidently formed part of 
other jewelry; then followed six gold bracelets ; 
and on the top lay the two smaller gold goblets. 

One of the head-bands is 20 in. long, and con. 
gists of a gold chain, on each side of which eight 
small chains, 153 in. long, and covered all over 
with small gold leaves, and intended for covering 
the temples, are hanging down; on each end of 
these sixteen chains a gold idol (1% in. long), 
with the owl-head of the Llian tutelar goddess, is 
suspended. The fifty-six gold ear-rings are of 

' different sizes, and three of them seem to have 
been used also as finger-rings by the princesses 
of the royal house. The forms of these ear- 
rings have no similarity with those of Hellenic, 
Roman, Egyptian, or Assyrian ear-rings. 

He who tried to save this treasure fortunately 
had the presence of mind to place the large silver 
yase with the valuables described upright into 
the box, so that not a pearl has been lost, not a 
single thing been destroyed. My esteemed 
friend, M. Landerer, of Athens, well known for 
his discoveries and writings on chemistry, who 
hay examined very carefully all the copper 
objects belonging to the find, and analysed frag- 
ments of them, says that all of them consisted 
of pure copper, without any admixture of tin or 
zinc, which, to make it more desirable, has been 
wrought (spupy\aror). 

Hoping to find further treasures, and wish- 
ing to bring to light the Trojan wall of the 
gods as far as the Scsean Gate, I have had the 
upper wall resting partly on it for a distance of 
about 55 ft. entirely taken down. Visitors to 
the Troad, however, recognise it still, opposite 
the Scan gate, by the north-western earth 
wall, I have also had the gigantic mass of 
earth separating my western and north-western 
cuttings from the large tower completely re- 
moved, and had for this purpose to take down 
one of my houses, and also, for easier transport 
of the débris, to carry a bridge across the Scan 
Gate. The result of this new excavation has 
been of great benefit for science, for I have 
been able to lay open several walls, and also a 
room, 20 ft. by 20 ft, of the royal house, on 
which no buildings of a later period rest. 
Amongst the objects found there, I mention 
only the following: — A square piece of red 
slate, with two holes, not penetrating, at the 
top, and a groove running round it, with an 
inscription excellently engraved, of which nei- 
ther my learned friend M. Emile Burnouf nor 
myself is able to say to what language it 
belongs ; further, a few interesting terra cottas, 
among which a vessel of the exact form of a 
modern barrel, and with a pipe in the centre 
for pouring in and running out the liquid. 
There were also found on the Trojan enclosure 
wall, 20 in, underneath the place where the 
treasure was discovered, three silver bowls 
(gaa), two of which were broken in excavat- 
ing, but which may be put together again, as I 
have all the pieces. These bowls seem also to 
have belonged to the treasure, and if the latter 
has been so wonderfully preserved from our 
Picks, it is thanks to the large copper utensils 
mentioned, which projected, so that I was able 
— out of the hard débris with 

snife,” 

: So far the indefatigable explorer must be 

ae congratulated on his success. How far 
* 1s right in his surmises further investigations 

Will no doubt fully establish, but that his dis- 

Coveries are of the greatest importance to the 

archeologist as well as to the historian admits of 

- doubt. He intends publishing full details of 

= treasure in a work on his excavations at 

;_0y) now in the press. The atlas which is to 

vagy - this publication will be increased 
the ollitiong! ete a consequence = 
thle objccta of gre . : e —~ a : 
will be ox ; re-trove. he wor. 

ecuted in the well-known establishment 
of F. A. Brockhaus, at Leipzig. 





ror ten Pavements in New York.—New 
aa o given the patent wooden pavements a 
a test, says the local Tribune, and found 
: Ps gti and inadequate to our uses. 
pe aa of Commissioner Van Nort 
tached th ® conclusions already very generally 
a at the city must return to a good 
—a pavement, and waste no more money in 
Brooks material which answers in Chicago or 
Ft: - other cities where travelling is 
ee light, but which cannot sustain 
“avy traffic of the metropolis. 





THE UNITARIAN CHURCH COMPETITION, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


THE Unitarians of Nottingham desire to build 
a new church in that town, on the High Pave- 
ment, to cost about 10,0007. and seat 1,000 
persons ; and so, to prove to the world the small 
value architects set upon their own skill and 
time, eighty-one of them went to work, and have 
filled the large room at the School of Art with 
hundreds of drawings utterly useless for any 
other purpose. It is quite true that the large 
majority of the designs are obviously the works 
of persons egregiously incompetent, and the 
competition may be looked upon as a sort of 
exercise set them in the course of their studies. 
After deducting these, however, a sufficient 
number of creditable designs still remain to 
make one grieve for the time and energy wasted. 
The committee have selected for the first pre- 
mium, and it may be supposed for execution, a 
design sent by Mr. Stuart Colman, Bristol, under 
the motto “‘ Nulla Vestigia Retrorsum.” 

The second premium is awarded to Mr. E. T. 
Robins, of London ; and the third to Mr. George 
Ogden, of Bradford, for a somewhat feeble and 
inferior design. Mr. Robins has a boarded roof 
panelled, and tie beams; and gives a fléche to 
mark the commencement of the chancel, as well 
as a steeple. 

The selected design is Early English in style, 
cruciform on plan, and has a handsome tower 
and spire. The aisles are covered with span 
roof, an expensive mode, adopted possibly in 
order to obtain lofty clearstory windows, light 
being one of the difficulties of the situation. 
The designs marked “ Sans Dieu Rien,” “ Faith,” 
and ‘‘ 1,001,” are ably set forth. The drawings, 
we may add, are all in pen and ink, or pencil. 








PROPOSED NEW CEMETERY AT 
HAMPSTEAD. 


Tart Hampstead Burial Board are dégirous of 
constructing a new parochial cemetery for the 
district, and propose to purchase for the purpose 
a piece of land near the Fleet-road, Gospel Oak- 
fields. An opposition to the project was offered 
by a number of the inhabitants, at an inquiry as 
to the suitableness of the proposed site held last 
week by Mr. Holland, the medical inspector 
appointed by Government. The inquiry stands 
adjourned. 








THE IMPORTANCE OF APPRENTICESHIP: 
AND A PLAN. 


To the importance of extending apprentice- 
ship, Mr. T. H. Hartley, of “Marble Hall,” 
Westminster, has drawn attention more than 
once. It is a subject that will pay for discus- 
sion. When we look around and through our 
towns and see so many idle young people 
growing up without learning any trade or skilled 
occupation, it is indeed a wonder how they live. 
If such, then, instead of being left to them- 
selves, should be taught some business or occu- 
pation, they would cease to be mere human 
machines, and having acquired a knowledge of a 
trade or some skill in handicraft, they would 
become at once elevated into a higher scale of 
social position, and by their industry and skill 
would increase to a great extent the national 
fund of wealth. This is his argument. He 
thus sets forth his proposal :—“ It is to provide 
boarding-houses or homes for lodging appren- 
tices, and my experience of such an-establish- 
ment enables me confidently to speak of its 
success, for the system has been in operation at 
26, Page-street, Westminster, for the last sixteen 
years, and has therefore been well tested. 

The following is the plan of this establish- 
ment, set on foot by me, and would serve as a 
model for the working of the proposed homes. 
The boys are taken as apprentices, and placed 
in a small house, in which a person resides con- 
nected with the works, who acts as a master. 
His wife is the superintending matron, and the 
control of these lads is placed in their hands. 
They are called in the morning to go to their 
work; they return at stated times to their 
meals, which are always ready for them: there 
is thus no time lost. After the work is done, 
there are books and newspapers for them to 
read, or occupation is found in writing or 
drawing. They are allowed full liberty of 
ingress and egress, being fined, however, if not 
in by a stated time, which varies according to 


week for pocket-money. They are thus placed 
in a position which must have a very material 
effect in qualifying them to fulfil their duties 
properly when arrived at manhood. The boys 
are taken at about thirteen or fourteen years 
old, and retained until twenty-one, at which age 
they ought to be able to take care of them. 
selves, and make room for others; and during 
this period they have all the advantages of a 
home, and, at the same time, a surveillance is 
exercised over them which others in the same 
station of life have not at their paternal homes.” 

In order, therefore, to bring this matter more 
prominently before the public, and, if possible, 
to réstore this ancient custom to its former 
position, he proposes the following regulations 
for consideration :— 

1. That some competent person or persons 
should be appointed in the different towns and 
provinces, whose business it should be to perform 
duties similar to those of the Chamberlain of 
the City of London. 

2. That homes should be provided for all 
apprentices, with a master and mistress over 
each to superintend the necessary domestic 
arrangements. 

3. The masters or employers of those ap- 
prentices to train them up tv some craft and 
provide work for them, and pay for their sup- 
port in their homes. 

In this way, by adding to our skilled labour, 
we should be adding to our national wealth, and 
this most important result would follow as a 
necessary consequence, that we should greatly 
diminish the amount of our pauper population, 
and by thus striking at the root of the induce- 
ments to crime we should lessen the number of 
our criminals. 








RAILWAY SALES OF SURPLUS LANDS. 


IN last week’s Builder we gave particulars of 
the sales of surplus lands which had been 
effected by the London, Chatham, and Dover, 
and Metropolitan Companies, as disclosed by 
the proceedings at the late half-yearly meetings 
of the companies. We now find that the Metro- 
politan District Company have sold a large 
quantity of their surplus lands within the half 
year just ended. At the meeting of the Com- 
pany the Chairman (Mr. J. S. Forbes) stated 
that within that period they had sold surplus 
lands, for which they had realised 67,0001., and 
since the half-year ended they had sold 40,0001. 
more, leaving them a balance of 187,000/. to 
deal with. He also stated that they had dis- 
posed of lands in the form of leases to the extent 
of more than 100,0001. in value, leaving about 
80,0001. now to be disposed of. He added that 
in about a year he hoped they would have suffi- 
cient to yield them between 6,000I. and 7,0001. 
for interest on the purchase of land. 

It also appears that the Great Eastern Com- 
pany are making considerable progress in the 
sales of the large surplus property connected 
with their metropolitan extensions. It trans- 
pired at the half-yearly meeting of the Com- 
pany held last week that of 350,000/. worth of 
this property they have already disposed of a 
large portion, which has realised the sum of 
200,0001. 








THE NEW CHURCH IN NEWINGTON 
CHURCHYARD. 


Wirntn the last two or three weeks the pre- 
liminary steps have been taken towards the 
erection of a new church which is about to be 
erected on a portion of Newington churchyard. 
As is generally known, the old parish church of 
Newington, which immediately adjoins New- 
ington Butts, is about to be taken down for the 
widening of that thoroughfare, and a large new 
parish church is to be erected on a site secured 
in Kennington Park Road; but in addition to 
the new parish church it has been decided to 
erect a new mission church on that portion of the 
churchyard furthest removed from the main road. 
In order to effect this it is necessary that some 
of the bodies and remains in the churchyard 
should be exhumed, and this is now being done, 
the remains being re-interred in a number of 
vaults which remained almost empty when the 
churchyard was closed for interments. As, how- 
ever, the new church is to be built on piers and 
arches raised some feet above the ground, the 
exhumation only extends to the spaces necessary 
for the foundations of the piers. 

The church, which will be of tolerably la-ge 
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dimensions, will be Gothic in character, and 
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built of red brick, with stone dressings, and the 
roof will be surmounted at the chancel arch by 
a gable, containing two bells. Internally the 
walls of the church will be faced with red brick, 
decorated with moulded strings. Four arches on 
blue stone columns will support the roof of the 
nave, and divide the main body of the church 
from the aisles. The chancel will be raised 
between three and four feet above the main body 
of the church, and an approach from the latter 
to the altar will be made by means of seven steps. 
The roof will be an open one, and besides the 
windows in the aisles, there will also be eight 
clearstory windows on each side. The pu'pit 
will be of wood on a stone base. The reredos, 
which will be chiefly of stone, will be elaborated, 
carved, and adorned, and supported on each side 
by ornamental columns, returning several feet 
into the chancel. The extreme length of the 
church, without including the vestries, will be 
119 ft. The nave is 76 ft. long and 25 ft. 
wide, and the width of the aisles 11 ft. each. 
The chancel will be 31 ft. long, and the height 
of the nave 32 ft. to the spring of the arch, 
and 56 feet to the apex. The edifice, which will 
be dedicated to St. Gabriel, will have accommo- 
dation for 800 persons. 

Mr. Edward Cutts, of Waterloo Place, Ham- 
mersmith, is the architect ; and Messrs. Lathey 
Brothers, of Battersea, are the builders. The 
estimated cost is 5,0001. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
ON TOUR. 


Tue Newark and Lichfield excursion is being 
this week carried on with good success: a fair 
number of students taking part in the expedi- 
tion. We give elsewhere part of Mr. Sharpe’s 
inaugural address. We shall hereafter have 
something to say of the churches and other 
buildings looked at and talked over by the 


party. 








MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
A MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


One of the five-light clearstory windows on 
the north side has been filled with stained glass. 
In the tracery are shown angels bearing appro- 
priate emblems of majesty, also bearing scrolls 
for suitable text. The five openings are filled 
with a subject taken from the life of King 
Solomon, in the temple. No. 1, left-hand light,— 
The priests bringing in the ark, also worshippers. 
No. 2,—The high priest, with priests and Levite 
with censer. No. 3, centre opening,—King 
Solomon offering the burnt offering. No. 4,— 
Priests, with worshippers, and Levite with a ram 
for the burnt offering. No. 5,—Priests blowing 
trampets, with worshippers. In the foreground 
are various offerings for the use of the Temple; 
in the background of the subject is shown the 
outer court of the Temple. The figures are 
drawn large, to suit the height of the window. 
Under the window is a brass plate, placed upon 
one of the piers, with the following inscription : 
“The above window was erected by Susannah 
Woodcock, in loving memory of her husband, 
William Henry Woodcock, who died November 
2nd, 1870, in the 73rd year of his age.” 

The work has been executed by Mr. Charles A. 
Gibbs, of Marylebone-road, London. 








THE ORGAN IN THE CHOIR OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


THE accompanying engraving represents one 
side of the organ,—we might say, the new 
organ,—in the choir of St. Paul’s as it now 
stands; but before entering upon a description 
of the instrument, it will be interesting to give 
a short history of it from the commencement. 

Originally the organ stood at the west end of 
the choir, the stalls returning at that end, and 
the entrance to which was by two pairs of very 
beautiful iron gates. Above these stood the 
organ, supported on eight Breccia marble 
columns, of the Corinthian order, the whole 
forming, as it did, a fine feature in the centre 
of the choir, immediately beneath the wagon. 
vaulting. The side facing the choir and that 
also towards the dome area presented the 
same appearance, except in minor details, such 
as the figures, some of which have books, others 
trumpets, in their hands; but otherwise the two 
faces or fronts were identical. As viewed from 








the end of the nave, or even beneath the dome, 
it was a fine object of its sort. 

This organ was the work of one Father Smith, 
a man of great ability in his day. A quotation 
from Ellis’s “Dugdale” (p. 183) will further 
explain :—“ Sir John Hawkins says the organ of 
St. Paul’s, erected soon after the year 1700, had 
established the character of Smith as an artist ; 
whether Harris had been his competitor for 
building an instrument for that church, as he 
had been before at the Temple, does not now 
appear; but in the Spectator, No. 552, for 
December 3rd, 1712, is a recommendation of a 
proposal of Mr. Renatus Harris, organ-builder, 
in these words,—‘ The ambition of this artificer 
is to erect an organ in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
over the west door, at the entrance of the 
body of the church, which in art and magnifi- 
cence ,shall transcend any work of that kind 
ever before invented.’ 

The proposal, in perspicuous language, sets 
forth the honour and advantage such a perform- 
ance would be to the British name, as well that 
it would apply the power of sounds in a manner 
more amazingly forcible than perhaps has yet 
been known, and I am sure to anend much more 
worthy. Had the vast sums which have been 
laid out on operas without skill or conduct, and 
to no other purpose but to suspend or vitiate 
our understandings, been disposed this way, we 
should now perhaps have an engine so formed 
as to strike the minds of half a people at once 
in a place of worship with a forgetfulness of 
present care and calamity, and a hope of endless 
rapture, joy, and hallelujah hereafter.’”’—Hist. 
of Music, vol. iv., p. 356. 

By this description we find that it was once 
contemplated putting the organ at the west end 
of the cathedral. 

The Smith organ, then, as it is commonly 
termed by the initiated, remained in the position 
described until the year 1860, when, by the 
order of the Committee for Decoration, and with 
the sanction of Dean Milman, the organ was 
removefipto a position under one of the side 
arches of the choir, under the direction of the 
architect to the fabric, and also to the committee, 
Mr. F. C. Penrose. At the same time the stall- 
work underwent rearrangement, so that an un- 
interrupted vista was obtained from end to end 
of the church, thus throwing open to the view 
the whole of the apsidal end, with its wiodows. 
This idea of placing the organ under one of the 
arches was not a novel one; the notion was 
entertained by Wren himself, or his advisers, 
as there is a drawing in his own or pupil’s hand 
still extant, designed for this very situation. 
However, the instrument was found but ill- 
adapted to such a situation, and it became, in 
the view of many competent judges, a necessity 
to remove it from so unsuitable a position to 
one more worthy of it, both in a musical as well 
as an architectural point of view. 

The idea of dividing the organ longitudinally 
seems to have originated in the mind of one, if 


not two, of the dignitaries of the cathedral, and if 


of the two, about or nearly simultaneously ; but it 
is certain that one of them did actually work the 
thing out in a sufficiently practical form as to 
enable the architect to adapt the organ to, and 
reconstruct it in, its present position. 

Mr. H. Willis was the organ-builder, who from 
the origin of the plan worked out the project of 
uniting the two sections, so as make one har- 
monious whole. 

Mr. Penrose has designed four stalls for the 
principal clergy to each half, and has likewise 
designed some beautiful new carved work in 
parts to agree with the old work of Grinling 
Gibbons. He had no easy task to perform, also, 
in supporting these separate sections with other 
pendent or hang-over organs. Some stout iron 
columns, with cantilevers of iron encased in 
carved woodwork, take the real bearing. 

Mr. Willis’s work is as follows, and comprises 
the organ as it now stands, and which is much 
enlarged and increased in musical powers. 

The organ being thus divided, means had to 
be adapted to enable the organist, who could 
only be on one side, to command the part oppo- 
site to him, and the means that the organ- 
builder preferred was the pneumatic lever; but 
this had to be very considerably modified, and 
it is in this case constructed with an inter- 
mediary note of great length to each note or key 
of both swell and choir organs, which are placed 
on the south side, the organist being on the north 
side. A valvular apparatus exists near the keys, 
and these tubes receive the compression of the 
air, and inflate a flexible diaphragm to an extent 


sufficient to transmit the mechanical action of: 





the valves of the swell and choir organs, and 
marvellously rapid is this in its operation thee 
reiteration is perfect; nor is there any losg of 
time between the touching of the key ang th 
sound being heard. We have reason to believe 
that this plan, so successful here, was first 
developed at the Royal Albert Hall, and it has 
this singular advantage over other plans, that it 
is permanent. The same principle is also die 
ried out with respect to the drawing of the 
stops and the pedal-organ, which is placed jn 
the body of the stall-screen under the first arch 
on the north side, and so perfectly does this * 
contrivance operate that the organ, thouch 
scattered as it is, appears to the anditors ong 
harmonious whole. 

The following is a synopsis of the instry. 
ment :— 


There are four clarions, from CC to A, 58 notes: and a 
pedal of two octaves and a half, from CCC to F, 30 notes, 


THE GREAT ORGAN STOPS, 












Ft. Fi 
1 Double diapason ...... 16| 8 Twelfth voices... 3 
2 Open diapason ........ 8; 9 Fifteenth..........06...... 2 
3 Open diapason ........ 8 | 10 Sesquialtera, 
AOIRPIDEL oo cssssaasesessess 8/11 Mixture. 
DRED, ssccsseceiscvessoees 308 6 | 12 Contra posaune, 
6 Flite harmonique ...... a \18 Tromba, 
CCENIDOIDRL <5. 50ccsccnnisssces 4'14 Clarion. 

THE STOPS OF THE PEDALE. 

Ft. Ft. 

1 Double diapason 5 Violoncello vse. 8 
BOG): 5 sasesvacseosiess 32 6 Furniture. 
2 Open diapason............ 16 7 Contra posaune ......... 3 
3 Violone (metal) ......... 16; 8 Grand bombard .....,... 16 
AAOGUAUS: cerssscccicesssxesons BD CLARION scsccevedaicicsetics 8 
THE STOPS OF THE CHOIR ORGAN, 

Bt. FL 
1 Bourdon ..... iaxsestanoes 16} 6 Geveshorn ........0008 4 
2 Dulciana ... « 8] 7 Flaite harmonique .., 4 
3 Violoncello ws, Ot (BBCOOI A... ccsssissescsevtavil 
4 Claribel....... .» 8] 9 Orchestral oboe. 
5 Lieblich gedacht......... 8} 10 Como di bassetto, 

THE STOPS OF THE SWELL. 

Ft. Tt. 
1 Contra Gamba.......... Pre A ae 2 
DS SGHOOMAL, -..ccevssccesases . 8| 8 Mixture. 
3 Open diapason.... « 8| 9 Contra posaune......... 16 
4 Lieblich gedacht. . 8/10 Cornopean 8 
5 Vox Angelica ... 8|11 Hautboy... 8 
6 Principal ....... 4/12 Clarion...... 1 





There are four combination pistons to each manual 
clavier, four composing pedals to the pedale, one ventil 
to pedale, and some other useful contrivances for manag- 
ing the instrument. 


STOPS OF THE SOLO ORGAN, 





Ft. Ft. 
1 Flite harmonique ...... 8| 4 Orchestral oboe ......... 8 
2 Concert flute ..........0 4/5 Luta major ...ceseee 8 
3 Como di bassello ...... 8| 6 Clarion. 


Choir to great. 
Solo to pedals. 
Great to pedals, 


The couplers are,— 
1 Solo to great. 
2 Swell to great unison. 
3 Octave. Swell to pedals. 


4 Sub-octave, Choir to pedals. 

It remains only to say that the ironwork seen 
in front of the stalls is the work also of the 
architect to the fabric, and is intended to form 
additional desk accommodation for the choir boys, 
whilst making handsome appendages to the 
choir as a whole. The whole of the reconstruc. 
tion of this work, together with the new carved 
oak work and the iron desks named, has been 
carried out by Messrs. Cubitt & Co., the well- 
known contractors, of Gray’s-Inn-road. 

The opposite page of engravings shows some 
of the details of the organ to larger size, viz. ‘— 

Nos. 1 and 2 are the upper story and wind 
vent, and one of the four crowning figures or 
angels which formerly all had instruments of 
music in their hands—either pipes or trumpets. 
The figure in our cut has lost his trumpet. ' 

No. 3 represents one of the external ang e& 
pilasters, the carvings of which are, with t : 
exception of the cap, of lime-tree wood, al 
stand out in light relief against the dark oak. | q 

No. 4 is one of the inner angle pilasters, wt 
an angel figure with four wings, and which - 
ports a pediment over the centre range of ae 

No. 5 represents one cf the supporters ¥’ oe 
“‘hang-over” organ + centre, with the lit 
cherubs upholding the drapery. " 

Nos. 6 a 7 the funk, or corbelled — 
of the organ as arranged by Mr. —_—. 
who specially designed these carvings for 
situation. 
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ST, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL: DETAILS OF ORGAN. 
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THE ORGAN IN THE CHOIR OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON,—AS NOW ARRANGED. 
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ON HEALTH AND COMFORT IN HOUSE 
BUILDING.* 


As implied in the title, my subject is not 
honse-building itself, as such, but only certain 
arrangements for health and comfort therein. 

House-building has at least two aspects— 
architectural and sanitary. The former belongs 
exclusively to your own profession, but the latter 
comes within the sphere of the medical profes- 
sion also. It is the architect’s province to pro- 
vide dwellings for the people, and to see that 
they are made protective and safe; and it is 
part of the medical man’s province to help to 
make them healthy and comfortable. In this 
respect the medical profession has lately been 
very forcibly reminded of its duty by one of 
your own Fellows (Mr. George Aitchison), who, 
in the Builder of December 2, 1872, made the 
following observations:—“ No greater benefit 
could be conferred on mankind than the teach- 
ing them the necessity of ventilation, but that 
lesson is more likely to be learnt if it come from 
the doctor than from the architect... . Until 
the faculty can convince the people that their 
life is shortened and serious diseases are brought 
on by want of ventilation, architects have no 
chance.” 

House-building being the point in which the 
daties of the architect and the physician meet, 
it becomes necessary that architects and medical 
men should occasionally discuss together the 
requirements involved in this art. Much public 
and much mutual benefit would, I am sure, 
result from such a practice. Under this impres- 
sion I willingly accepted your invitation, and I 
am pleased that I have been able to be present 
myself, because I look forward to much interest- 
ing and profitable discussion this evening. The 
object I have in view is to invite your considera- 
tion of a few conditions of house-building that I 
deem of particular importance in a sanitary and 
medical point of view. 

In building a dwelling-house, the conditions I 
deem of essential importance are the following : 

First.—That the house shall be so placed as 
to be as much as possible exposed to the fresh 
air and sunlight; because fresh air and sunlight 
are essential to the health and growth and life 
of the occupants. The site, therefore, should be 
rather elevated, if not absolately, at all events 
in comparison with the surrounding objects. 

Second.—That it shall be absolutely free from 
damp; because a damp house is a most potent 
and active and ever-present cause of disease, 
especially of rheumatism, neuralgia, colds, 
coughs, consumption, and such like. The site, 
therefore, if not naturally dry, must be rendered 
so by means of asphalte or cement, throughout 
the foundation, and the roof and gutters 
and drainage mast be perfect. All the house- 
drains should terminate outside the house on 
an open grid or trap; that is, they should be 
cut off from the street drain, and they should be 
ventilated by having a pipe run up from every 
soil-pipe and every bend in the house. 

Third.—That it shall be so placed that the 
direct rays of the sun shall have free admission 
into the living apartments; because the sun’s 
rays impart a healthy and invigorating quality 
to the air, and stimulate the vitality of human 
beings as they do those of plants, and without 
sunlight human beings, as well as plants, would 
sicken and die. The aspect, therefore, should be 
south-east. 

Fourth.—Tkat the look-out from the living 
apartments shall be cheerful, lively, and inte- 
resting ; because much of the time of the family 
must be spent in-doors, and a cheerful look-out 
is as necessary to render indoors attractive and 
even endurable in the daytime as society is in 
the evening. The prospect, therefore, should be 
as extensive and varied as possible. 

Fifth.—The apartments should admit into 
themselves a great quantity of light; because 
light is essential to the health and vigour of the 
inmates. The window openings should, there- 
fore, be large ; but as the greater the surface of 
glass, the colder the rooms in winter, and the 
hotter in summer. 

Sixth.—The window openings should be well 
splayed, as well outside as inside, so as to do 
with as little glass as possible. 

Seventh.—The windows should be so arranged 
as toadmit the direct rays of the sun at the 
times when the apartments are in use ; because 
it is when the apartments are occupied that they 
require the cheering and invigorating influence 
of the sun’s rays. For instance, the breakfast- 

* From a paper by Dr. John W. H 
Read at the Royal Institute of British 





Liverpool 


room window should admit the early morning 
rays; the dining-room windows, one should 
admit the morning rays for breakfast time, and 
the other the noon rays for dinner time; and 
the drawing-room windows, one should admit 
the morning rays for callers, and another the 
evening rays for company; and the bed-room 
windows should, if possible, admit the early 
morning rays. 

Eighth.—The interior of the apartments 
should provide wall space for the arrangement 
of furniture; because without wall space no 
manner of furnishing a room can make it either 
handsome, elegant, or comfortable. The win- 
dows, therefore, should be few, and they and the 
door and fireplace should be so arranged as to 
provide as much wall space as possible. 

Ninth.—In the bed-rooms the window, door, 
and fireplace, should be so arranged that the bed 
ean be fixed entirely out of the draught, and 
not have to be placed between the window and 
door, the window and fireplace, or the door and 
fireplace; because a cold draught playing on 
persons whilst sleeping is often dangerous to 
life, and always destructive of comfort. 

Tenth.—The doors of the apartments, besides 
not admitting cold air when shut, ought not to 
admit cold air when open; because the draught 
thus produced not only destroys the comfort of 
the apartment, but prodaces lumbago, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, &., in the occupants. The 
doors should, therefore, open out of a warmed 
lobby or corridor. 

Eleventh.—The apartments should provide a 
large cubic space for air; because plenty of air 
is essential to the health and comfort of the 
inmates. The apartments should therefore be 
as large and lofty as possible. 

Twelfth.—The apartments, besides providing 
a large cubic space for air, should also provide 
for the escape of the foul and admission of fresh 
air ; because, however large an apartment is, the 
air is sure to become deteriorated and contami- 
nated when the apartment is occupied by living 
beings. There should, therefore, be two special 
openings to each apartment, one for the escape 
of the foul air, and another for the admission of 
fresh air. There must be two openings, an out- 
let and an inlet. It is useless to make one with- 
out the other; it is useless to make an outlet 
unless there is also an inlet, for no air can go 
out if none comes in. This is aself-evident fact ; 
still it is very frequently disregarded in attempt- 
ing to ventilate apartments. There will, for 
instance, be a perforated or louvered pane in the 
window, a perforated brick or grating in the 
wall, an Arnott’s ventilator in the chimney 
breast, an opening above the gas, with a tube 
leading to a grating in the wall or into the 
chimney smoke-flue, or some other contrivance 
for the escape of the foul air, whilst there is no 
openirfg at all for the admission of fresh air; 
and the doors and windows are made to fit as 
tightly as possible, and even list put round them 
to prevent any possibility of air getting in by 
them, as though that could go out which never 
gotin! In these cases, if the outlet act at all 
as an outlet, it must obtain its supply down the 
chimney—hence a smoking chimney ; but gene- 
rally, instead of acting as an outlet, it becomes 
an inlet to supply the current up the chimney, 
and always so when the fire is burning—hence 
the cold draught so generally complained of 
from the ordinary ventilators, and hence the 
reason that ordinary ventilators are so generally 
closed up in disappointment and disgust, and 
ventilation decried as a nuisance, failure, and 
farce. 

Thirteenth.—These openings providing for the 
escape of foul air and the admission of fresh air 
should, both of them, be special and permanent, 
and altogether independent of every other 
arrangement of the honse, such as opening the 
windows, doors, chimneys, &.; because the 
escape of foul air and the admission of fresh air 
are most needed when, in consequeuce of the 
coldness of the external air, we close the doors 
and shut the windows. Special ventilation is 
most needed in winter, in cold frosty weather, 
with an east wind blowing, and when we are 
very careful to shut the doors and windows, and 
adopt every other means we can to exclude the 
out-of-doors air, particularly if sitting at table 
for meals, or round the fire for evening enter- 
tainment. 

Fourteenth.—The outlet should take the foul 
air from the upper part of the room; because 
the foul air being more heated is specifically 
lighter than the fresh air, and so rises to the 
upper part of the room. The outlet should, 





therefore, be in or near the ceiling. 


Fifteenth.—The outlet should be effectually 
protected against any possibility of back dranght 
—indeed, it should have a considerable amount 
of suction ; because any liability to back draught 
is quite incompatible with an efficient outlet. 
The outlet, therefore, should not communicate 
directly with the out-of-doors air, but, by means 
of a tube or flue, should pass through some per- 
manently heated contrivance. If the outlet go 
directly to the out-of-doors air,—as, for instance, 
a tube from over the gas to a grating in the 
outer wall,—there will certainly be back draught; 
and so also will there be if the tube lead to ar 
opening into the chimney flue; at any rate, when 
the fire is not burning, and particularly if the 
room door be also open, and most certainly if 
there be also a strong draught up the chimney 
of another room opening out of the same lobby, 
as, for instance, a dining-room ora kitchen. To 
prevent any possibility of back draught the outlet 
should be provided with some means of constant 
suction, and the more thoroughly to remove the 
foul air the more suction the better, provided 
there is also an ample inlet for fresh air: if not 
ample, the suction would produce a smoking 
chimney and draughts from around the windows 
and doors, and perhaps draw in air from founda. 
tion and drains. The necessity for this suction 
is generally acknowledged, and it is sometimes 
attempted to be gained by carrying the tube 
before mentioned up a little way in the smoke. 
flue, and even by bending it down and round the 
fireplace. But a fatal objection to this plan is, 
that it is quite inoperative for the greater part 
of the year, and is of no use whatever unless the 
fire is burning; when the fire is not burning it 
may, indeed, become an inlet, and then an addi- 
tional objection is, that a back draught down the 
smoke-flue carries the soot into the room to the 
spoiling of the ceiling, paper, and furniture. 
And to be really effectual the suction referred 
to must be constant and permanent, and opera- 
tive both winter and summer, and day and night ; 
and whether the apartment is occupied or not, 
and whether the fire is burning or not. The 
outlet must, therefore, pass through some con- 
trivance for keeping it constantly and perma- 
nently heated. 

Sixteenth.—The inlet should admit only 
warmed air; because the admission of cold air 
would produce dangerous draughts, and these 
specially directed towards the part of the room 
occupied by the inmates in cold weather, viz., 
the neighbourhood of the fireplace. The inlet 
should, therefore, open out of a warm lobby or 
corridor. 

Seventeenth.—The outlet should be sufficiently 
large to carry off all the foul air at the time 
when the apartment is being put to its maximum 
of use; because it is just at that time the outlet 
is most needed, its capacity for other times could 
be regulated by a valve. The outlet for a 
dining-room, for instance, should be calculated 
for a dinner or supper party, and that of a draw- 
ing-room for a ball, conversazione, or soirée, 
and should be sufficiently capacious to carry off, 
at the very least, 15 cubic feet per minute for 
each occupant. The outlet should, however, be 
considerably less than the inlet, or it will pro- 
duce draughts. 

Eighteenth.—The inlet, on the contrary, should 
be as capacious as possible; because it has to 
provide not only for the outlet in the ceiling but 
also for the chimney, and that when the fire is 
burning and requiring for its supply alone from 
600 to 1,000 cubic feet per minute. Indeed, the 
inlet should be able to admit more air than can 
possibly find its way out by both these outlets, 
otherwise it will produce draughts. When the 
air can get out of an apartment more rapidly 
than it can come in there are sure to be currents ; 
but when more air can come in than can get out, 
—when the air has to go out under pressure, so to 
speak,—there will be little or no current. And 
the inlet should be through the wall of the oppo- 
site side of the room to the fireplace ; because 
the fire will then draw the air into and across 
the room, and thus cause it to circulate through- 
out the whole of the ent. If the fire. 
place be on the same side as the inlet, it wil! not 
only not assist to circulate the air throughout 
the apartment, but it will prevent it from so 
circulating by drawing it directly up the smoke- 
flue; and it should, moreover, be split up into as 
many divisions as possible so as to distribute the 
supply along the whole side of the room, and 
thus assist to prevent any perceptible current ; 
and this will be further helped by having the 
openings through the cornice instead of through 
te skirting, because then the fresh air will be 








the warmest that is in the corridor, and it will 
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also have to descend through the warmer air of 
the room before it can come in contact with the 
persons therein. When through the skirting it 
is the coldest air of the corridor; it comes 
through the coldest air of the room, and it comes 
first to the part of the body where it can least 
be borne, viz., the feet. 

In this country it is necessary to provide 
specially for ventilation. In consequence of the 
nature of our climate, the doors or windows can 
very seldom be left open, even in the day, and 
never in the night, without risk. Indeed, no 
direct admission of the external air into the 
apartments of the house can be endured daring 
at least eight or nine months of the year,—in 
fact, the great prevalence of cold, searching, 
and shrivelling east wind renders such an admis- 
sion absolutely dangerous; so that no kind of 
arrangement of openings directly to the out-of- 
doors air, such as drawing down the window- 
gash, perforated bricks or gratings in the wall, 
perforated or louvred square in the window, the 
wire-gauze at the top of the window-sash, 
patent ventilators, or any other contrivance 
that communicates directly with the out-of- 
doors air, can possibly answer for ventilation in 
@ country like ours. In this country, where 
eight or nine out of the twelve months in the 
year are cold, windy, and winterly, houses 
should be built with reference to winter, and not 
with reference to summer; and they should be 
planned and built with the object of keeping 
out the cold air and not with the object of 
letting it in; ventilation should be provided for 
specially ; and in making this provision it should 
be borne in mind that we are living at the 
bottom of an ocean of air, and that the same 
manipulation is required as though we were 
living at the bottom of an ocean of water, and 
were endeavouring to make it come in at the 
bottom of the house and go out at the top in a 
continuous stream. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen 
that I maintain that ventilation is the great and 
main necessity of house-building; and that 
whatever else may be left undone this should be 
attended to; and whatever else may be left 
imperfect this should be made perfect and com- 
plete; and that it should include the whole 
house; and should be self-acting and inex- 
pensive. It should, I repeat, be perfect and 
complete, include the whole house, and be self- 
acting and inexpensive. 

Ventilation is the point for discussion between 
the architectural and medical professions, for it 
is here in particular that their duties meet and 
combine ; the education, knowledge, and expe- 
rience of both professions are wanted here. 
However much tke medical man may be im- 
pressed with the absolute necessity of rooms and 
houses being ventilated, he cannot himself pro- 
vide it,—this must be done by the architect ; 
and, on the other hand, the architect cannot be 
expected to provide flues and tubes, which 
involve extra expense, except under the certainty 
that they are absolutely necessary, and required 
arrangements involved in the plan of every 
house. Bat there is a third party interested in 
this subject, namely, the public. The public 
are, after all, the “yea” and “nay” in this 
matter; it is, indeed, for them that these 
arrangements are to be made, and they are the 
paymasters. Whatever extra cost is involved, 
it is the public that will have to pay it; and it 
is of little use for a doctor to prove the neces- 
sity, or for an architect to design the arrange- 
ments, unless the public be persuaded to adopt 
them, and pay the cost involved. That the 
public can be thus persuaded I have no doubt, 
but that this will take some time I am equally 
ready to admit. It will take some time 
thoroughly to educate the public into the abso- 
inte necessity for special provisions for ventila- 
tion, becanse they have hitherto been left under 
the impression that special arrangements for 
ventilation are unnecessary and superfluous, or 
that they are impracticable, or at least incom- 
patible with warmth and comfort; and I am 
sorry to have to add that they have been 
e: couraged in this impression by many archi- 
tects and engineers, and that medical men have 
not protested with sufficient force and intelli- 
gence. Medical men have gone on from 
tion to generation silently mourning the resulting 
evils of the want of efficient and practicable 
means of ventilation, and architects have con- 
tinued to design houses with very little regard 
to these absolutely provisions ; whilst 
the public have submitted, and if they have 
not thought it was all right, have at least 
thought that the evil was quite beyond their 








remedying, because every amateur (if not every 
professional) attempt hitherto made had only 
ended in failare, disappointment, and loss of 
money. 








“LA VANARELLA.” 


IN even a cursory review of the Vienna 
Exhibition, something should surely be said 
under the head of “ Sculpture.” So important 
a branch of art must no doubt be largely repre- 
sented. The Italian, which is classic and tame; 
the German, which is heroic and massive, or 
domestic and tender; the French, which is 
poetic and sensual; the English, which is 
academic and academical ;—each nation has no 
doubt availed itself of so favourable an oppor- 
tunity of bringing its special characteristics 
prominently before the world. 

If it be so, I confess that I failed to observe 
it. To me, the display in this department is 
remarkable neither for its quantity, nor, with 
one exception, for its quality ; and what there 
is of it lies scattered up and down, here, and 
there, and everywhere, apparently uncertain of 
its claim to a position at all. I admit that as 
an art, per se, it has very little hold upon my 
affections or respect, and that, severed from its 
natural connexion with architecture or decora- 
tion, I more frequently turn aside to avoid than 
to view it. It may be that circumstances and 
surroundings have imbued me with a morbid 
distaste for our modern rendering of the Phidian 
art, and that a judicious retirement from the 
purlieus of Trafalgar-square for a season or 
two would restore my mind to a more healthy 
tone in matters sculptural; for certain it is 
that the intensity of my feelings is in inverse 
ratio with my proximity to that vortex of monu- 
mental phenomena. Indeed, Iam not sure but 
that I have been occasionally surprised into 
admiration of a few foreign specimens of this 
difficult art, and I am certain that I have a 
well-founded and genuine admiration for very 
many of those naturalistic renderings of the 
human figure in red terra cottas for which the 
Belgians have this year made themselves 
remarkable in our own “International” at 
South Kensington. 

The confession of such views as these will 
not, I am aware, tend to make my pretensions 
as acritic on such subjects unassailable, but it 
will perhaps bespeak for me in advance the 
consideration which is due to candour and 
modesty (qualities not inseparable from the 
order), the more so when it be known that my 
comments are to be confined to a single work. 

In my very brief and imperfect review of 
some of the art industries,* I treated Italy to a 
sweeping denunciation which, I hope, will not 
be without its effects upon any future efforts of 
that nation. I was aware at the time that I 


should have to recur to her exhibits in a gentler | t 


mood, but I did not wish to weaken the force of 
my criticism by any distracting exception, nor 
to indieate in a parenthesis that I had a bonne 
bouche in store for all true lovers of perfect art 
which I deemed worthy (as our novelists put it) 
of a chapter of its own. 

Yet, I confess, I approach my subject with 
extreme diffidence, well knowing that my best 
efforts at word-painting must, in this instance, 
miserably fail to convey an adequate picture of 
the object described. If, however, I can so far 
interest my readers on behalf of my pet, that 
they will give it a moiety only of the homage to 
which it is entitled, I shall have done a service 
for which in due course they will no doubt be 
grateful. Let me, then, beg attention to a single 
piece of sculpture, situated in the Rotunda,— 
La Vanarella, by F. Barzachi, of Milan. There 
may be, and no doubt are, other statues worthy 
of your study and your praise ; but this one is, 
in the estimation of the writer, incomparable. 
It is the figure of a young maiden, of “ high 
degree,” full of joyous and irrepressible life, 
who has slipped impatiently but playfully (her 
toilet yet unfinished) from the tedious hold of 
her tire-woman. There is no doubt about this ; 
for although one hand already with mimic 
gesture flirts with a fan, her delicately dimpled 
feet, as vet shoeless, peep out from beneath her 
robe. Her pretty head is thrown with exquisite 
coquetry over her shoulder, as she turns grace. 
fully back and admires, unaffected by pride in her 
own loveliness, the graceful sweep of her silken 
trail. There is no need here to refer to your 
catalogue: the marble itself is eloquent with the 
poetry of motion, and playfully prattles to you 


* Page 641, “ Our Position in Vienna,” 





as you gaze. You already know as plainly as 
words can tell that she is the darling of all 
hearts, and that, arrayed for her first ball, she 
is innocently enjoying by anticipation the inevi- 
tab'e triumphs of the night. It is a fascination 
you will not easily shake off, nor would if you 
could, for it is full of pleasant fancies, rich with 
the sanguine hopes of young life, and fragrant 
with the perfume of roses. 

I have a only of the work as regards its 
design and poetic rendering. I might also 
expatiate upon the technical skill displayed in 
the surface treatment of the several parts. But 
that is not my purpose. The hair, and the flesh, 
and the flowers, and thedress, are, each in its turn, 
@ masterpiece,—not less so because no one 
obtrudes itself at the cost of another, and the 
marvellous skill of the artist is evidenced in 
this, that we are at once so charmed with the 
result, that it never occurs to the observer to 
inquire into the means of production. 

I know when I assert that this little statue 
moves and breathes, and that you are made 
sensible by dexterous handling of the sculptor’s 
chisel, not only of the colour of my darling’s 
hair and eyes, and the material of her dress, 
but that you inhale the perfume of flowers, it 
will be retorted that this work has travelled out- 
side of the true sphere of sculpture, and is mere- 
tricious ; that colour is for the painter, and that 
stone “demands” repose. I know that these 
are the conventional and traditional require- 
ments of art, and I have in my mind many 
statues worked out with scrupulous adherence to 
the scholastic canons; and, considering them, I 
am tempted to ask for what purpose they were 
executed, and to what particular section of 
humanity or particular faculty of the human 
mind they are addressed? It would almost 
appear that in some minds a belief prevails that 
an armed neutrality exists between the several 
arts of painting and of sculpture, that we use 
our materials on sufferance only, and within well. 
defined limitations. I recall the fact that opaque 
pigments were once repudiated by the legitimist 
in water colours, and effects produced by the aid 
of solid colouring were stigmatised as the de- 
basement of the art, and trespasses upon the 
border land of oils; and I am not sure but there 
are still those who hold that transparent colour- 
ing is inconsistent with the dignity of this latter 
art, and worthy only of the aqueous brotherhood. 
We all know that amongst sculptors the question 
of sightless eyes and incided pupils is still un- 
settled, and thinking of these things, I am im. 
pelled to believe that the true artist is he who, 
refusing to be trammelled by any dogmas of the 
schools, secks to compass the broadest aims of 
art—the humanising of our hearts—by every 
means at his command. If this be so, then “La 
Vanarella”’ is worthy of our highest admiration, 
and Sig. Barzachi is entitled to our most sincere 
hanks. C. Henry WuHItaker. 








SCHOOL-BOARDS. 

London. —- The Works Committee invited 
tenders for the erection, in Northey-street, Lime- 
hoase, of a graded school (for boys and girls) 
and received the following :— 





Shepherd 
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Certain modifications were made redncing the 
estimated cost of the building by 3181., and the 
committee recommended the acceptance of the 
amended tender of Mr. T. Ennor, amounting to 
bie Sod “eau tas 
* . . 6d. t buildi h 

8l. 15s. 5d. on 

St. Thomas (Devonshire).—The girls’ school 
erected on the Cowick estate, has been opened 
by Dr. Temple, Bishop of Exeter. The style is 
Gothic. The plinth of the building is of West- 
leigh limestone, the upper part being of red and 
black brick, relieved by Ham Hill stone dressing. 
A bell-turret, of moderate height rises from one 
of the gables. As yet only the girls’ school has 
been finished, bat when the whole block is com- 
pleted it will consist of a girls’ and infants’ 





school, with residences for two mistresses at- 
tached. The latter will not probably be completed. 
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before Michaelmas. The main school-room is 
70 ft. in length by 20 ft. wide, with a wing 
abutting on the south side 23 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft. 
There are two class-rooms attached, one 18 ft. 
by 27 ft., and the other 18 ft. by 24 ft. The 
architect was Mr. R. M. Fulford, of the Close, 
Exeter ; and the builder Mr. Tozer, of St. Thomas. 

Gwyddelwern. — The Board school of this 
hamlet has been . Some difficulty was 
experienced in finding a suitable plot of land, 
but the chairman of the Board offered a conve- 
nient site at a low price. The school is capable 
of accommodating 150 children, and the whole 
cost will not exceed 1501., including the money 

id for land. The architect was Mr. R. Owen, 

iverpool, and the builders were Messrs. Jones 
& Ellis, Towyn. 

Leeds.—The first school of the Leeds School 
Board has now been opened in Bewerley-street. 
The foundation stone of the school was laid on 
the 3lst of July, 1872. The boys’ and girls’ 
departments are identical in size, each making 
provision for 281 children, the dimensions of the 
principal school-rooms being 46 ft. by 30 ft., 
with three class-rooms attached to each depart- 
ment. The infants’ room is 56 ft. long, and 
26 ft. wide, and provides for 292 children, thus 
making a total provision for 854 children. The 
site of the school was purchased from Lord 
Houghton, at a cost of 1,3771., and the builders’ 
contracts amounted to 8,6511., making a total 
cost of 10,0281. The provisional schools, which 
will be transferred to the new building, are 
attended by 698 children. The foundation or 
memorial stones of six other proposed new 
schools were laid on the day of the opening of the 
Bewerley-street school.——On the 15th May, 
1871, the Leeds Board reported a deficiency of 
school provision of 12,149, which was not met 
nor intended to be met by any other schools, 
and they proposed to erect twenty-four new 
schools to meet this deficiency. The Education 
Department signified their general approval of 
the report of the Board, and arrangements have 
already been made for the erection of nine 
schools (including the Beeston School) making 
provision for 6,235 children. Plans for two 
schools, each for 700 children, in the Leylands 
and in Sheepscar, are also in preparation. 
Meantime the number of provisional schools has 
been increased to 35 departments, with 9,253 
children on roll, and 5,668 in average attend- 
ance. In addition, 11 schools, embracing 17 
departments, have been transferred to the 
Board, and have now 2,896 children on roll, and 
1,975 in average attendance. The total number 
of children accordingly at present on the roll of 
Board Schools is 12,149, and the average attend. 
ance, 7,643. 

Northampton.—The following tenders for the 
erection of Vernon-terrace Schools were opened : 
W. Redshaw, schools, 3,4591.; boundary-walls 
and asphalting yard, 2491.; total, 3,708/. John 
Watkin, schools, 3,3611.; boundary walls, 561. ; 
asphalte, 2331. ; total, 3,6501. Frederick Good. 
man, Kidderminster, schools, 4,5671. 5s. ; boun- 
dary-walls, 75l.; asphalte, 1951. 15s.; total, 
4,8381. David Ireson, schools, 3,6151. ; boundary- 
walls and asphalte, 2751. ; total, 3,8901. Charles 
Claridge, Banbury, schools, 3,5751.; boundary- 
walls, 581. ; asphalte, 2621.; total, 3,8951. Dover 
& Co., Cemetery-road, Peckham, schools, 3,7031. ; 
boundary-walls, 631.; asphalte, 2331.; total, 
3,9991. Thes. Cosford, schools, 3,5601.; boun- 
dary-walls and asphalte, 2901.; total, 3,5601. 
Mr. Bland, the architect, stated that he had 
allowed 2s. 3d. per yard for theasphalting. Mr. 
Rush considered that quotation too high, and 
mentioned that he had had thoroughly good 
work of this kind done at 1s. 3d.a yard. Mr. 
Bland remarked that there were different kinds 
of asphalting. His experience taught him the 
advisability of having the best, although it 
might be dearer in the first instance than com- 
moner sorts. He mentioned that no town he 
knew of had better asphalte pavements than 
Nottingham. The man who gave him the esti- 
mate resided in that town, and had done a quan- 
tity of work for him in Kidderminster very 
much to his satisfaction. Of course the matter 
was open for consideration, Mr. Lees thought 
the work might be well done by a 
townsman for ls. 6d. a yard. Mr. Gurney 
believed Mr. Scudamore would do it thoroughly 
well at that price. Mr. Bland, alluding to the 
tenders generally, said included the whole 
fittings of the schools. . proposed 
that Mr. Watkin’s tender (leaving out the 
amount for asphalte for future consideration) be 
accepted. Mr. Wright seconded, and it was 


The School Boards in England and Wales.— 
A return published in the first part of the 
Appendix to the of the Committee of 
Council on Education for 1872-3 supplies a list 
of the districts in which School-boards have 
been formed up to the 30th of June last. We 
give the total number in each county :—Bedford, 
10; Berks, 3; Bucks, 7; Cambridge, 7; 
Cheshire, 6; Cornwall, 22; Cumberland, 7 ; 
Derby, 10; Devon, 34; Dorset, 5; Durham, 12; 
Essex, 18; Gloucester, 5; Hants, 10; Hereford, 
3; Herts,2; Hunts, 2; Kent, 20; Lancashire, 
13; Leicester, 9; Lincoln, 10; Middlesex, 2; 
Monmouth, 10; Norfolk, 23; Northampton, 15 ; 
Northumberland, 5; Nottingham, 13; Oxford, 
5; Shropshire, 1; Somerset, 9; Staffordshire, 
16; Suffolk, 10; Surrey, 7; Sussex, 9; War- 
wick, 4; Westmoreland, 2; Wilts, 4; Worcester, 
3; Yorkshire, 50. Of the total of 404, 92 of 
the Boards are in boroughs, and the remainder 
in parishes. The general number of members 
in the parochial Boards is 5; in the boroughs, 
the number varies from 7 to 15, except in the 
case of London, which rises to 49. From another 
table in the appendix, we find that 132 School- 
boards have been formed in Wales up to the 
same date, of which only 12 are in boroughs, 
some of the remainder being in very small 
parishes. A return is also furnished of the 
School-boards recommended for loans from the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, with the 
amounts granted to them up to the 3lst of May 
last. The number of Boards thus assisted in 
England and Wales is 186, or nearly one-third of 
the total number formed, and the gross amount 
of the loans is 1,314,1701. 88. 64d. London 
heads the list with a loan of 250,0001., and the 
only other Board borrowing more than 100,0001. 
is Bradford, which takes 116,0001. 








THE TYPHOID FEVER IN MARYLEBONE. 


Dr. Wuarrmore, the medical officer of health 
for the parish, has caused the whole of the 
street drains to be thoroughly cleansed and 
deodorised by disinfectants once, and in most 
instances twice, daily. He has also issued, 
posted, and distributed throughout the parish 
the following sanitary code :— 


1, To examine the state of the house-drains and 
closets, and see nae a ° are —_ in construction, and 
roperly t . 2, To pour down every morning a 
at » Monin 8 of carbolic acid. 3, To exemine the 
cisterns and other water receptacles, and if not found 
perfectly clean, to have them cleansed at once. 4. To 
ascertain whether any of the overflow-pipes from the 
water receptacles ;@ss into the drains, and, if so, to have 
them cut off i iately. (This is most important.) 
5. Strictly to forbid v le or animal refuse bei 
thrown into the dust-bin. The former can be burned, 
the latter can be removed in the street-sweeper’s cart. 
Dust-bins are not objectionable when they contain only 
dust and a-hes, but decomposing vegetable and animal 


matter very frequently causes diarrha, and often leads to 
fever. 6. To Sonn or whitewash all areas and base- 
ment and i the carbolic acid powder 
daily over contents of the dust-bins, and in other 
parts of the house or premises where offensive smells 
exist.” 


Whatever the final decision as to the milk 
question in this case may be, great differences in 
the risks run exist according to the accom. 
modation in nominal “ dairies,” many of which 
are on a very small scale; so much so, that 
dwelling and dairy both together often constitute 
one small dwelling, in which both the sick and 
their milk are enveloped in one common and 
often ill-ventilated atmosphere. Ought there 
not to be a licensing system for the regulation of 
such dairies if it is now again clearly found that 
in any one of several dairies where the milk in 
this case has been kept, fever cases have 
been in close association with that dairy, as 
has been said with respect to one of the six or 
seven sources whence the Dairy Company, a 
highly respectable one, we understand, have 
hitherto drawn large quantities of milk. In. 
spectors might thus restrict any one of these 
several sources, while not injuring the general 
interests of a useful company; but once have 
the material ad witted even to the best-conducted 
establishment, and the whole may become con- 
taminated; whereas the dairy proprietors, if 
they only were made acquainted with the risks 
ran,—the whole affair still obscure and un- 
certain even to professi men and sanitarians 
in general, far less to dairymen,—would apn 4 
themselves aid due inspection, if, under su 
circamstances, their reward would be a legal 
licence to sell milk obtained from superintended 
and approved sources. Analysis, we fear, of the 
milk, is of nouse; the infectious miasm is far too 


many poor and miserable “dairies” may alone 
suffice to guard the public health. 

We have seen no reference as yet to the rather 
ominous fact that cholera is not only related to 
diarrhwa, but to fever, in its stages of prelimi. 
nary fever, subsequent collapse, and final reactive 
fever where the cold stage of the collapse is got 
over; and although typhoid fever is no stage of 
cholera at all, it is enteric or bowel fever, just 
as cholera is, and typhoid fever itself is asso. 
ciated with diarrhwa. In the present season we 
have not had such valuable thunderstorms as in 
previous years in London, although the season 
cannot be called a very close or at all an un- 
healthy one as yet. 

Typhus fever is said to exist in St. Olave’s. 


— 
—e 


HOLYHEAD BREAKWATER AND 
HARBOUR OF REFUGE. 


THE new breakwater and harbour of refuge at 
Holyhead have been formally declared by the 
Prince of Wales to be open. In honour of his 
royal highness’s visit, with his brother, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the streets were prettily decorated 
with Venetian masts, bearing trophies of flags 
and loyal inscriptions, evergreens, and wreaths 
of bunting hanging from most of the houses, 
whilst near either end of the town a triumphal 
arch of evergreens was erected. Most of the 
ships in harbour showed a profusion of banners, 
and the day was observed in Holyhead as a 
general holiday. 

The new harbour and breakwater have occu. 
pied about twenty-five years in construction, and 
form one of the most important public works 
upon our coasts. The original plan comprised a 








‘north breakwater of 5,360 ft. in length from the 


coast line, and an east breakwater 2,000 ft. in 
length, the two enclosing between them an area 
of 267 acres of available water space, with a 
packet pier 1,500 ft. long. As the works pro» 
ceeded it was found that the harbour would be 
too small even for purposes of refuge, and it was 
therefore determined to extend the northern 
breakwater to 7,860 ft., and thus shelter an 
additional roadstead of 400 acres of deep water. 
The breakwater is terminated by a head on 
which is erected a lighthouse. 

The foundation of the work isa great rubble 

mound of stone, 400 ft. wide at the base, and 
nowhere less than 250 ft. in width at low-water 
level. It contains altogether about 7,000,000 
tons of stone. The rubble mound having been 
consolidated by the action of the sea, a super- 
structure of a solid central wall of massive 
masonry, built of stone from the Holyhead 
mountain quarries, was erected. Many of the 
stones are of great size, some weighing upwards 
of. fifteen tons, and the work is set in lias lime 
mortar. The wall was built as near as possib’e 
to the inner edge of the stone deposit, the foun. 
dations being laid at the level of low water. I: 
is carried to a height of 38 ft. 9 in., and upon it 
is a promenade, surmounted on the sea-side by 
@ parapet. At a lower level, 27 ft. above low. 
water, there is on the harbour side of the central 
wall a terrace or quay, 40 ft. wide, formed by an 
inner wall. The head at the end of the break- 
water is of ashlar masonry, 150 ft. long and 
50 ft. wide; and the foundations rest upon the 
rabble mound, at a level varying from 20 ft. to 
28 ft. below low-water. 
The head of the Breakwater was selected for 
the formal ceremony of the opening, and on the 
pier was erected a crimson. dais, covered 
with an awning of flags. 

Mr. Hawkshaw, the engineer, represented the 
Board of Trade. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT IN LONDON. 


A GENERAL meeting of the masons’ com. 
mittee has been held in the Falstaff Hall, for the 
purpose of receiving reports as to the way in 
which the building firms had carried out the 
resolution to pay wages at the advanced rate of 
9d. per hour. After some preliminary business 
had been transacted, the secretary stated that, 
from the reports sent in, it was found that the 
payment of the extra $d. per hour to the masons 
had been so general throughout the trade that 
it had not been necessary to strike even one 
firm. There were, however, about fifty men 
employed in different firms to whom the 9d. per 
hour had been refused. These men had conse- 
quently left the employ, and were receiving the 
asaal allowance from the society until they 








‘subtle to be thus hunted out; the suppression of 


obtained re-employment at the advanced rate. 
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In some cases where the men had been allowed 
to work under the new terms without any notice 
having been given to them that they would not 
be paid the advance, summonses would be taken 
out to enforce the advanced rates. General 
satisfaction was expressed at the almost unani- 
mous manner in which the employers had given 
the advance to the masons.——-At an adjourned 
meeting of the delegates of the carpenters and 
joiners, held at the Brown Bear, Bloomsbury, to 
receive reports from the men in any firm who 
might have refused to pay the 9d. per hour, and 
to decide upon the case of the men who had 
struck at Messrs. Farmer & Brindley’s, West- 
minster-road; the delegates having given in 
their reports, it was found that, with the excep- 
tion of the firms of Messrs. Robinson, New 
Kent-road; Foxley & Co., King-street, Regent- 
street; and a few small firms, the advance had 
been generally given. A resolution was then 
adopted that the men who had turned out from 
the firms refusing the advance receive the strike 
allowance until they obtained employment at 
9d. per hour. The case of Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley then came under consideration, and 
some difference of opinion prevailed as_ to 
the action taken by their men. It was ulti- 
mately resolved that, looking at the peculiar 
features of the case, a deputation of the dele- 
gates, accompanied by a deputation from the 
men, should obtain an interview with Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley, for the purpose of effecting 
an amicable settlement; but that pending such 
settlement, the men who had turned out from 
the firm should receive the strike allowance. It 
was expected that the threatened strike of the 
labourers would be averted. The carpenters 
and joiners in the employ of Mr. Sweet, of Rich- 
mond, have resolved to strike for an advance. 

A crowded delegate meeting of house deco- 
rators and painters representing the various 
societies and firms, has been held, Mr. George 
Shipton in the chair, for the purpose of taking 
measures to ensure an advance of one halfpenny 
per hour on the present rate of wages. The 
chairman said that when paid the additional 
halfpenny per hour painters would be receiving 
but 83d. per hour, being a halfpenny per hour 
under all the other branches. After some dis- 
cussion, it was resolved that a memorial be at 
once sent to the employers of house decorators 
and painters, requesting that on Saturday next 
they would pay the additional halfpenny per 
hour, thus making the minimum wages for 
decorators and painters 83d. per hour. A reso- 
jution was also adopted requesting the men in 
firms or on jobs not to take any further action 
in the matter except through the committee. 





AGAINST “RESTORATION.” 


In the course of an inaugural address delivered 
in Newark Town Hall, on Monday last, August 
18th, those taking part in the fourth annual 
excursion of the Architectural Association, Mr. 
Sharpe gave expression to his views on the sub- 
ject of “ Restoration,’—of course mainly with 
reference to churches, but applying to national 
monuments generally. This portion of his ad- 
dress we give at large:—He wished to make a 
few general observations on the subject of 
restoration—an overation which had become so 
important a one during the last twenty years, 
which had been carried out in so different a 
manner in different cases—and which had ex- 
cited of late so much attention and discussion. 
The meaning of the term itself had, in fact, 
been stretched so as to comprehend much more 
than its primitive signification would imply, for 
not only had it been used in cases where work 
had been repaired, and even replaced and re- 
newed, but also where work had actually been 
altogether removed and destroyed, and where 
fresh work had been introduced and constructed, 
for which no authority or precedent previously 
existing in the building itself could be alleged. 
Indeed, some of these so-called restorations had 
consisted simply of the rearrangement of the 
sittings of a church, and the introduction of a 
completely new set of fittings and fixtures, and 
of decorative features which never existed before 
all of which might or might not be very good 
things in their way, but which certainly could 
not be called, in the proper sense of the word, 
restorations. What, therefore, it was very desir- 
able that those who were interested in this mat- 
ter should do was to arrive at an understanding, 
—first, what this word “restoration” really 
means, and secondly, what kind of restoration is 
® legitimate one, and what is not so. In the 


first place, he asked the question, why do we re- 
store at all? Why, when a building, or a portion 
of it, had become by age, or from other causes, 
unsuited for its purpose, did they not pull it 
down, and build another ? They would certainly 
do so, in five cases out of six, in the case of a 
house. Why did they. not do so in the case of a 
church ? Well, the answer was, he thought, 
very simple and obvious. It was impossible to 
do so. The attachment which the people of this 
country fortunately had for their national monu- 
ments was so strong that no one would ever 
venture to propose such a thing. This universal 
regard for these ancient buildings was, more- 
over, not confined to members of the Church of 
England alone, but was shared by all classes of 
the community alike; and he was happy in the 
thought that the recent use to which the naves 
of our cathedrals had been applied in the adop- 
tion of simple services that the working classes 
could understand and take part in, was likely 
greatly to increase and intensify this general 
feeling of attachment in a class, which occupied 
as it mainly is with a bare struggle for existence, 
would be little suspected of possessing a national 
feeling of any kind. It was for this reason then 
that, whatever the nature of the works proposed 
to be carried ont in one of our national 
monuments, “ restoration” was the term that 
was always employed to cover them when 
public assistance was required. No other plea 
would be accepted. Preservation, and not 
removal, or even renewal, was the professed 
object of all such appeals. No other would be 
successful. Let them take care then that 
neither the proper meaning of the term, nor 
the national feeling in this matter, be abused. 
What were the sources of interest, apart from 
that derived from these buildings as places of 
worship, upon which this general attachment 
was based? He thought they might be chiefly 
stated to be of three kinds; (1) one class liked 
them because they were old; (2) another because 
they were picturesque; and (3) because they 
contained the history of a great art. He need 
not tell them to which of these three classes 
they belonged. They did not search out, 
measure, and sketch these buildings, either 
because they were old or because they were 
picturesque, but because they were excellent, 
and because they taught them lessons in the 
particular walk of art which they cultivated, 
that they could not learn elsewhere. And he 
could not help thinking, when the matter of 
the preservation, or removal of one of their early 
works of art was in question, the reasons they 
had to urge for its preservation would prevail, 
where those of the antiquary and artist might 
fail. For its loss was, in this sense, a national 
loss; it was the annihilation of a link in the 
evidence upon which their kuowledge of the 
history of our national architecture is based, and 
the circumstances must be very strong indeed 
which wou'd justify its destruction. But it 
might be said that there were cases in which, 
whether for the sake of preserving from destruc- 
tion the rest of the fabric or for other reasons, 
such as the convenient practical use of the 
building for purposes of modern worship, 
the removal or destruction of this or that 
fragment of early work became a necessity. 
Undoubtedly this necessity might arise, and 
however much they might deplore it they must, 
in such a case, accept the plea. But what 
they had a right to insist upon and to demand 
was, that the imperative nature of this necessity 
should be first clearly established. Finally, 
should removal and reconstruction have thus 
become absolutely necessary, some mode should 
be found of preserving, even amidst the new 
work, some such record of the old as might give 
authenticity to the new. One mode of doing this 
he strongly urged upon those who might be 
intrusted with such a restoration. It seldom 
happened, where a building had to to be replaced, 
either in consequence of a sudden calamity, or 
from long decay, that the whole of its ornamental 
work was so completely deteriorated, as that 
parts of it could not be used again: this was 
particularly the case in regard to moulded work, 
which as he had often observed, possessed more 
historical value, as to progress in art, than any 
other portion in a building. In the last chapter 
of his supplemental edition to Professor Willis’s 
monograph on Chichester Cathedral, which was 
published a few months after the fall of the spire, 
and the demolition of portions of the four arms 
of the cross, he not merely su, , but 
strongly urged, that portions of the moulded 








work, of which a considerable quantity, in an 
undamaged condition, existed amongst the ‘oles, 


should be used again along with the new in the 
restoration of the church. This advice was 
followed, he believed, in every part of the 
restoration, and the new work thus inoculated 
with the old had derived from this circumstance 
a value and an authenticity that it would not 
otherwise have possessed. But it sometimes 
happened, where a building, or a portion of it, 
was not in such a condition as to endanger its 
safety, that work was unnecessarily removed on 
the ground of its defective appearance, arising 
from decay. Now he would confess that in all 
such cases he was in favour of the utmost possible 
conservation. In the case of moulded or carved 
work he preferred infinitely to see even a portion 
only of the original capital, for example, rather 
than a new member, and for this simple reason. 
He drew an instructive lesson from this frag. 
ment of early work ; it was a genuine example 
of the Period to which it belonged, whilst the 
new one, however well copied and carefully 
restored, taught him nothing; it possessed 
no authenticity; he could not tell whether it 
was a correct copy of the former one or not. 
The designer or carver was not at his elbow to 
vouch for this, and he did not know if he should 
believe him if he did. He should not forget 
soon the lesson on this head which he learned 
in one of the churches that Viollet-le-duc wag 
engaged in restoring. It was at Poissy, near 
Paris. A carver was working at one of the cir- 
cular chapels of the apse; he had got the fresh 
block of stone which was to serve for one of the 
capitals of a vaulting shaft in its place, and he 
was hammering away at it, carving out his new 
Romanesque foliage, without once casting a 
glance at the discarded fragment of the old 
capital, which lay on the ground near him, and 
evidently without a thought that it was either 
necessary or desirable to do so. What, there- 
fore, he had to urge was, that surface-decay, 
even when considerably advanced, should not be 
considered a sufficient plea for the removal of 
ancient work; and that if its condition were 
such as to cause a positive eyesore, it should be 
patched, rather than removed. The most fatal 
process, however, to which the church could be: 
submitted, was thut of which they saw some 
deplorable examples in their visits to the 
charches of Norfolk and Cambridgeshire the year 
before last, and by which, in order to remove 
the paint or whitewash of a former day, the 
whole of the work had been tooled over in such 
a@ manner as not only to give an entirely new 
and modern appearance to the surface of the 
stone-work, and to damage the true profile of 
the original mouldings, but also to destroy and 
remove some of the most characteristic features 
of the carved work of the capitals. He was 
sorry to say that these cases were not rare; and 
though frequently done with greater care than. 
in those to which he had referred, this process 
of dressing over old masonry was rather the rule. 
than the exception. What, therefore, they had 
to protest against, in the second place, was the 
use of a tool of any description on the surfaces 
of early work, and to demand that the equally 
efficacious, though somewhat more tedious pro- 
cess of the carding-brosh and a chemical wash 
should alone be used for the removal of paint 
and whitewash. After all, perhaps the best and 
simplest counsel to offer to those engaged ina 
rest ration was, as ed the masonry of the 
building, to do as little as possible. 








CONCRETE AND STONE FACING. 


S1r,—I am about to build a few houses, with 
dressed sandstone exterior, and brick inner 
walls and lining. As bricks are now so dear, 
could I not substitute concrete for the inner 
walls and linings? or are there any insuperable 
obstacles to this mode of proceeding ? 

YORKSHIRE, 








ORGANIZED DWELLINGS. 


In your issue for July 19th, I was interested 
in a report of the Special Dwellings Committee 
of the Charity Organization Society. The re- 
marks made there by Dr. Greenhill and Mr. 
Gatliff show that these gentlemen are really in- 
terested in the matter, but have evidently never 
heard of the success of the Social Palace at 
Guise, France, built by M. Godin, a large manu- 
facturer at that place. As a demonstration of the 
possibility of providing forthe poor a dwelling in 
which, by organization, the comforts and lux- 
aries of | fe can be afforded to the poor, withont 
any odour of charity, and without any sacrifice 
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of capital, this building is worthy of devoted 
study. Itis really the first specimen of social 
architecture constructed in the world, and I am 
sure the above-named gentlemen will be pleased 
to have their attention called to it. 

Epwarp Howranp. 

P.S. M. Godin, in his “ Solutions Sociales,” 
has given an account, with illustrations of the 
Social Palace. 

Hammonton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

*,* A full account of this Institution was 
given by the conductor of this journal at the 
Sheffield Congress of the Social Science Associa- 
tion. Illustrations will also be found in the 
Builder. 








, THE CLOCK TOWER AT THE HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT. 


Sir,—For some time I have been surprised 
that the “powers that be” allow those glass 
cage-like excrescences to disfigure this beautiful 
structure, and mar its outline at a vital point. 
Are they lighthouses ? or for what good purpose 
do they remain? I feel sure that if ever the 
ghost of Barry sees them it will start in terror 
at the sight, and weep for pity at such want of 
taste. W. H. L. 








LICENSE TO VALUE. 


Sir,—The answer to “ Nicholi Filius’ is not 
sufficiently precise. It is not required that a 
person making a valuation should hold an ap- 
praiser’s licence, if the valuation is not “ obli. 
gatory as between parties, either by agreement: 
or by operation of law.” 

This matter is very usefully cleared up in the 
Builder, p. 251, vol. xxix., year 1871. 

A. H. 





THE EDMUND CLAY MEMORIAL 
SCHOOLS, BRIGHTON. 


A MEETING of the subscribers to the above 
schools took place last week. Considerable 
progress has been made since last meeting. 
‘The site is now in possession of the trustees. 
The design of Mr. G. Tuppen has been selected, 
and it was decided that the tender of Mr. John 
Bruton for the building should be accepted, and 
the work commenced at once. Upwards of 
2,0001. have been subscribed ; and, as the devo. 
tion of the late Rev. Edmund Clay to the welfare 
of the fishermen is widely recognised, no doubt 
the remaining 4001, or 5001. will be raised before 
the building is completed. 

The tenders for the erection of the schools 
were as follow :— 




















Anscombe £1,850 0 0 
Newnham 1,790 0 0 
Cheesman & Co, ........0.cssessseoss 1,760 0 0 
J. & C. Colwell........ - 1,725 0 0 
G. & F. Marshall ..... 00 
Patching & Webber 00 
TAGTE EL AIO. a scitnsassntessnemopeipnoen 1,578 0 0 
Eldridge & Reynolds ............... 1,560 0 0 
Hall ...... . 1,595 0 0 
PN isn sentasctibbideniintooansekien 1,474 0 0 
Howard 1, 00 
IID ican sebinchaetingiasinteinnininn ¥ 00 
Bruton (accepted) .........s0cc0 1,390 0 0 


Two others were sent in after the time limited 
by advertisement. 








HOW SHALL I BUILD? 


Srr,—I am about to build a house for my own 
residence. It will contain about twenty rooms, 
some of them large. Before beginning, I am 
desirous of having each room thoroughly venti- 
lated, and I want so to construct the chimney 
as to economise heat and prevent smoke. From 
your pages I can get no thorough plan for 
effecting my purpose. Will some one be 
enough to inform me where ventilators should 
be placed ; at the top or bottom of the rooms, or 
both? How far should the chimney project 
into the room ? What width and how soon con- 
tracted to the size of the chimney ? And what 
size the chimney should be? Should a flue be 
constructed below the grates to communicate 
with the external air? By giving the directions 
in your columns you will much oblige 

AN AMATEUR. 








Grand Stand for Oxford Races.— Arrange. 
ments have been made with Mr. James Hall, 
builder, to erect a large and commodious grand 
stand, complete in every parti 
with a smaller stand for the use of the stewards 
and their friends. 


icular, together | greater 





Miscellanes. 


Iron and Phosphorus.—A new light has 
been thrown upon the manufacture of finished 
iron by Professor Scheerer, of the Mining 
Academy of Freiburg. The Professor recom- 
mends for the removal of phosphorus from pig- 
iron during the puddling process, that chlorides 
of calcium and sodium in equal parts be fused 
together and introduced into the puddling fur- 
nace in the proportion of about three times as 
much as the phosphorus contained in the iron. 
The phosphorus and the chlorides combine and 
are removed in the slag. in these days of dear 
coal, the discovery of Professor Scheerer assumes 
considerable importance, inasmuch as one of the 
principal objections urged against the use of 
peat and preparations of peat for smelting pur- 
poses has been the presence of phosphorus—in 
large or small quantities, in that description of 
fuel. If the elimination of phosphorus is re- 
duced to the simple process described, its pre- 
sence in such pig-iron as is intended to be sub. 
sequently “finished,” will become of minor 
importance, and the long-predicted rivalry of 
peat with coal will at last assume a formidable 


appearance.—TIron. 


Accidents.— A labourer has met with a 
serious accident while at work on a scaffold in 
New Cavendish-street, Marylebone. He was in 
the employ of Messrs. Key & Heads, builders 
and contractors, Marylebone, who are doing some 
repairs to a house, and just as the men were 
going to leave off work, the coping fell on to the 
scaffold and broke it, the labourer being thrown 
heavily to the ground and rendered insensible. 
Me was picked up and taken to the Middlesex 
Hospital, where he lies in a dangerous state. 
A Chicago paper records the strange death of 
three men by burning in a well. They were at 
work boring for oil. Three men were in the 
well at the time, when suddenly oil was struck, 
bursting high into the air. Scarcely had it 
spouted above the service when the oil took fire, 
sending up a blaze to a height of over 100 ft. 
The men were burned to death, and when their 
bodies were recovered they were a horrible, 
shrivelled mass. The derricks and machinery 
were consumed, involving a loss of several 
thousand dollars. 


Improved Industrial Dwellings.—A large 
number of improved model dwellings for 
mechanics has been recently erected at Hal- 
stead and Bocking, in Essex, from the designs 
of Mr. J. Birch. The dwellings have been 
built of red brick, with white brick dressings to 
doors, windows, &c., the external walls being 
constructed hollow to prevent damp. Each 
dwelling contains a living-room, parlour, and 
three bedrooms (those at Halstead having four 
bedrooms to each dwelling), with wash-house and 
coal and wood house. Each living-room con- 
tains a cubical space of 1,400 ft., each parlour 
1,200 ft., and each bedroom an average of nearly 
1,400 ft. The Goux earth-closet system, used by 
the authorities at Halifax, has been introduced to 
the dwellings at Halstead. Similar buildings, 
but of a more agricultural character, are in 
course of erection at Bilton Grange, Warwick- 
shire ; at Thorpe and Effingham Hill, Surrey ; at 
Compton, near Petersfield, Hampshire; on the 





Heathfield Park estates and Mr. Freeland’s pro- | Perhaps 


perty, Sussex ; onthe Barr Hill estate, Madeley ; 
and at Tain, Rosshire, N.B. 


Pollution of Rivers.—The fourth report of 
the Commissioners appointed in 1868 to inquire 
into the best means of preventing the pollution 
of rivers has been issued. It has reference to 
Scotland, and consists of the oral evidence 
taken in 1870, when Major-General Sir William 


good | Denison (who is since dead), Dr. Edward 


Franklin, and W. C. Chalmers Morton held 
courts of inquiry in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
all the principal towns of the country. It also 
contains returns, giving the answers sent to 
certain queries issued by the Commissioners to 
local authorities and manufacturers. 


The Narrowest Gauge, or Single Central 
Rail, .—We understand a project will 
be brought before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science for engines and car- 
riages to be constructed with a single row of 
central wheels, ranged @ la bicycle, to travel on 
a single line of rails. The advantages claimed 
for it are economy in construction, easier motion, 
safety, and the facility which it offers for 
rapidly extending railway communication at 
home and abroad, 


tic Pangus on Pitch Pine Joists.— 
Mr. Alfred Smee has sent to the Gardener's 
Chronicle a huge fangus, found growing para. 
sitically upon the pitch pine joists of the Bank 
of England, in Threadneedle-street. The entire 
growth was so large that when packed in a box 
for transit, it was as much as two strong men 
could carry. The largest piece was no less than 
6 ft. 3 in. in circumference, 7 in. thick, and 
weighed 32 lb., growing upon a piece of joist 
weighing 64 1b. The fungus turned out to be 
Polyporus annosus, Fr., a plant peculiar to the 
conifers, and perhaps not uncommon in 
similar situations beneath floors, &. The 
mycelium had completely destroyed the wool of 
the pitch pine joists, and in the decayed parts 
was found an abundant crop of young cock- 
roaches, spiders, and mites. The fungus will be 
shown at the forthcoming fungus exhibition of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on October lst. 


Antique Vases. — A communication was 
made to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, at its sitting of the lst. inst., by M. de 
Whitte, on two amphorw recently dug up at 
Corneto, in Tuscany. They pertain to the sort 
which used to be given as prizes to the victors 
at the Panathenaic games. One of these Pana- 
thenaic amphorw bears a painting representing 
Pallas standing and turned towards the left in a 
fighting attitude, with the lance in her right 
hand and the shield on her left arm. The vase 
is marked ‘‘ Pythodelos archon.” It is known 
that this magistrate governed in the 111th 
Olympiad, and more exactly in the year 336 
before our era,—that is, the very one when 
Philip II., King of Macedonia, died. These 
two .vases are valuable, as they show Grecian 
art just before its decline: other specimens 
three years later, under the archontate of Niko- 
krates, are much inferior to them. 


Wolverhampton Free Library. — The 
Wolverhampton Free Library, which previously 
had its home in the old Athenzum building in 
Queen-street, has been reopened to the public 
in the more extensive premises to which it has 
been removed, in Garrick-street. The building 
is not a new one, having originally been erected, 
and for many years used, as the borough police 
station, public offices, &c., superseded by the 
new Town-hall in North-street. The building, 
however, has been altered and adapted for the 
purposes of a Free Library and Reading-rooms, 
the Athensum building in Queen-street being 
much too small for the increasing requirements 
of the town. The contract was let in the spring 
of the present year to Mr. Grove, of Wolver- 
hampton, builder, the plans and specifications 
being prepared by Mr. Johnson, also of Wolver- 
hampton. 


Sussex Iron.—In allusion to the improve. 
ments in progress in the precincts of St. Paul's 
and the old railings to be substituted by new 
ones, “ Rambler,” in the South London Chrontcle, 


says :— 
“TI¢ may not be generally known, perhaps, that there 
Sa have a certain historic interest. They are 
of Sussex iron, dug up in the vicinity of Brighton, 
and smelted with the wood of the forests which hundreds 
of years ago covered that country. Since those forests 
have gone Sussex iron has not been in the market, for the 
cost of transporting coal to smelt it would be too great to 
render the operation of getting it up remunerative. But 
it is very possible that shortly,—sooner than many think, 
aps,—Sussex may again become a ‘black country, 
and, with the aid of the veins of coal which undoubtedly 
lie beneath its surface, produce all that is required for 
the establishment of vast foundries and factories which 
shall rival those of Sheffield and Wolverhampton. At 
any rate, recent borings segm to indicate this.” 


Railway Accidents.—Mr. Robert Fairlie 
the well-known railway engineer, writes to the 
Times on a subject of interest to all who are 
concerned in railway-construction or value their 
lives. Taking for his text the recent accident 
at Wigan he makes the following recommenda- 
tions :— 

‘1, That the space or opening between facing-points 
and rails should be Artie. me , Sasa doing so loses 
nothing and gains much. 2. That this space of clearance 
should be definitely fixed and maintained. 3. That the 
flanges of all wheels should be uniform in thickness. 
4. That the play or clearance allowed between wheel. 
flan, and rails should be the same on all railways. 
5. That these dimensions should be definitively settled by 
a committee of engineers selected for this purpose acting 
in coneert with the Board of Trade, and afterwards made 
one of its Standing Orders,” 


Memorial Window to Bishop Wilber- 
force.—A stained-glass window to the memory 
of the late Bishop of Winchester is about to be 
placed in St. John’s Church, Angel - park, 
Brixton. The estimated cost is about 150l., the 





larger portion of which has already been sub- 
scribed. 3 
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Pire at the Leeds Town-hall.— After the 
night policemen had deposited their lamps in the 
room set apart for the purpose in the basement 
of the Leeds Town-hall, on Thursday morning 
before last, a fire broke out in that portion of 
the building. With much difficulty, hose reels 
were laid intothe lamp and store rooms, and the 
flames were then quickly extinguished, but not 
before considerable mischief had been done. 
The roof, forming the floor of the council- 
chamber, was considerably burnt, a huge beam 
of wood, 22 in. thick, being burnt nearly through 
at one point, and the laths and plaster more or 
less consumed. The lamp-rack and the police 
library were also destroyed. 

Monumental.—An obelisk of polished Aber- 
deen granite has just been erected over the 
tomb of the late Mr. James Carson, in the 
parish churchyard of Marlow. It is avout 11 ft. 
in height, and surrounded by a massive granite 
kerb. On the east side of the obelisk is a figure 
of an angel kneeling, sculptured in Sicilian 
marble. This piece of work was executed by 
Mr. Lander, of Kensal-green.——The Monu- 
ment of Victory, at Berlin, numbers among the 
commemorative frescoes with which it is embel- 
lished, one representing the German princes 
offering the Imperial Crown to the Emperor 
William, at Versailles. It is now stated that, at 
the Emperor’s special command, the design has 
been altered. 


The Wilberforce Memorial.—The secre- 
tary to the memorial committee states that two 
great diocesan works are in contemplation as 
memorials of the late bishop, the one by a large 
and influential committee sitting at Winchester, 
for the erection of a monument or effigy of the 
late bishop in the cathedral ; and the other by a 
large central committee in London, who propose 
to raise a fund for the maintenance of missionary 
clergymen to work amongst the dense masses 
of the poor, amounting to about 700,000, in the 
South.London portion of the diocese of Win- 
chester. Both committees will act in harmony, 


A Lump of Timber.—Chicago papers re- 
corded recently the arrival of a raft containing 
650,000 ft. of rough logs, from Ludington, on the 
eastern shores of Lake Michigan, a distance of 160 
miles. The raft was towed by a steamtug, making 
the whole distance in sixty-three hours. The raft 
was 1,100 ft. long and 75 ft. wide. The num- 
ber of sections was forty-nine ; the number of 
logs in each section varied from fifteen to twenty. 
The value of the timber was about 25,000 dols. 
the cost of transportation from Ludington by 
this raft was 500 dols.; the cost of the trans. 
portation in the old-fashioned way would be 
about 2,000 dols. 


The Iron and Steel Institute.—The meet- 
ing of the Iron and Steel Institute of Great 
Britain was opened on the 18th instant at Liége, 
Belgium, to be concluded on Friday, the 22nd inst. 
It is the first meeting held on the Continent by 
this Institute. The committee of reception 
prepared grand fétes, including concerts, illumi- 
nations, and other entertainments, and a ban. 
quet, for 600 . The congress was for- 
mally opened by Mr. Lowthian Bell, the pre. 
sident of the Institute. The following days 
were occupied in lectures, discussions, &., as 
well as visits to the principal mines and iron 
foundries in the neighbourhood. 


The Vienna Exhibition.—The number of 
prize medals which were to be distributed this 


week at Vienna, by the Archduke Rainer, in the | Be 


Emperor’s name, amounts to 2,000, besides 600 
diplomas of honourable mention for deserving 
exhibitors. The prizes rank in six classes, the 
diplomas constituting the seventh. Class 1 is 
the diploma of honour; class 2, the medal for 
progress ; class 3, the medal for merit ; class 4, 
the medal for fine arts; class 5, the medal for 
good taste; and class 6, the medal for co. 
operators. We are glad but not surprised to 
hear that Mr. George Jennings has gained the 
medal of progress for sanitary appliances and 
disinfecting apparatus. 

The Designs for Laying-out Roundhay 
Park, Leeds.— About twenty plans for laying. 
out Roundhay Park have been received in Leeds 
by the town council, in competition, for the 
premiums offered for the best i The 
Yorkshire Post believes that it is the intention of 
the Corporate Property Committee, after exa- 
open to the i 

will be 


mining them, to throw them 
tion of the 








The West Front of Wells Cathedral.— 
Mr. B. Ferrey, F.S.A., the architect who has the 
direction of the restoration of Wells Cathedral, 
in a letter to the Atheneum, contradicts a state- 
ment in that journal that the statues in the west 
front have been restored. Not a figure, he says, 


“ has been touched, nor has any ancient sculpture | tects 


been meddled with whatever. The work there 
has been confined to the reparation and renewal 
of the constructive features, which are essential 
to the stability of the front.” 


The Duplex System of Telegraphy.— 
The new system of “ duplex” working, by mean 
of a new condenser, which splits the current of 
electricity and enables the operator to send 
messages through the cables in contrary direc- 
tions at the same moment, has now, we learn, 
been successfully applied by the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company. 1 

Wycliffe and .—It is intended to 
erect, on a suitable place in the centre of London, 
statues to the memory of Wycliffe and Tyndale, 
in connexion with their efforts to secure “a free 
and open Bible” for the people. 
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For erection of house at Hayes Common, for Lord 
Sackville Cecil, Mr, Vinall, architect, Quantities 
supplied :— 

Dove, Bros. ........4» eenncabisbaoteiks £3,225 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole,,........000008 2,923. 0 O 
CII cscs is sannepetaneccttacnninegehicn 2,893 0 0 
OMG OG, scoicicccintbitacivciesices 2,890 0 0 
Pain & Bald 2,835 0 0 
Tyerman 2,831 0 0 
PRITUE  ssbsosegpeaninreetinaietchnionnns 2,781 0 0 

For rebuilding No. 38, Poultry, and Nos. 1 and 2, Dove- 
oon. Mr. B, Tuberer, pen Frey Quantities sup- 
. Larke £3,944 0 0 

Jarrett 3,850 0 0 
Pritchard 3,674 0 O 
Brass 3,639 0 0 
WAI siacanienteisachamensnese sienebinn - 3,625 0 0 

Browne & Rob 3,599 0 0 
Robinson 3,540 0 O 
Downs & Co. 3,460 0 0 
erry, Bros. ........+08 iubiannebinneeee 3,415 0 0 

Merritt & Ashby ...........cc000e we 3,394 0 0 
3,368 0 0: 

For erection of warehouses and offices, Weston-street, 
—— Mr, Elkington, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied :— 

Browne & Robinson ..... serseseeee £9,449 0 0 
Hig + 9,300 0 0 
Clar 00 
King & Son 00 
Downs & Co, 0 0 
Little .. 00 
Rider & Son 0.0 

For pulling down and rebuilding No. 114, High-street 

Southampton. Mr, H. Mitchell, te ga 
Bailey & Son £955 0 0 
Martin & Son 2... eveseccdevontoceee 850 0 0 

er 850 0 0 
Bunney . 84 0 0 
Crook (accepted).........cccccesereenee 707 0 0 





For pulling down and rebuilding No. 40, High-street, 
Winchester. Mr. T. Stopher, nahlioce ey o- 























Newman & Son.,....cccccsscscoreoeees £1,047 0 0 

Fielder & 800 .....s..cccccccseveseees 1,000 0 0 

Macklin 990 0 0 

‘ 888 0 0 

Crook (accepted) ......s00..sscserrree 870 0 0 

For building house and stables at Otterbourne, Hants, 

for C i Ball. Mr. T. Stopher, architect :— 
ewman & Son. £4,490 0 
Macklin 4,195 0 
Fielder. 4,165 0 
Marsh 4,121 0 
Crook (accepted) 3,790 0 








For Hannah Memorial Chapel, Lincoln, 
& Hardy, architects :— 











0 

0 

0 

° 

near a REAR 0 
r & Elsey........ gepubecosuspamaanin 6,307 0 
Close ..... ‘ 6,154. 0 
Barnes & Wright... seceeeee 6,150 0 





For alterations and i 
Westbourne Park, for. Mesers. James & Hicks, 
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For building l-keeper’s lodge in Belmont-road, 
Clapham. Messrs. ity & aibbaee architects -— 
RAR BOARS Tip ~— MW : 
Cobden 3156 0 0 








For additions to Nos, 17 and 10, Camberwell-road, for 
Messrs. Wheeler & Box. Messrs. Jarvis & Son, archi- 












































Marsland & SOD ......0...0ccss00000104. £639 0 0 
Lacy 457 0 0 
Chivers 285 0 0 
For a new to Crown East Court, Worcester, for 
Soy ag tins First contract, shell only. Messrs, 
Haddon, Brothers, architects :— 
Porter . £1,540 0 0 
Wood & Sons 1,447 0 0 
Everal 1,445 0 0 
Smart 1,294 0 0 
pT REE pavonpnaesevnt 1,286 19 © 
For new organ-chamber, Church of St. Matthias, 
Malvern Link. Mesars. Haddon, architects :— 
Smart £280 0 0 
West 256 0 0 
Garbutt 245 0 0 
Everal. 225 0 0 
Porter. 217 0 0 
For stabling, &c., to the new workhouse, Madeley, 
be uardians, Messrs. Haddon, 


Salop, for the Board of G 
Peer ovelt (dseeptOA): <LidcznindmnnincRD @ © 


For alterations and additions to Bucklebury Schools, 
Berks. Mr. J. H. Money, architect: 














Winter £1,260 0 0 
Fulker 1,227 7 0 
Whiter... 1,090 0 0 
R. & W. Harrison (too late) ... 1,088 0 0 
May (accepted) ......00srrsrcsesee 925 0 0 





For erect @ new warehouse, 204, Upper Thames- 
street. Mr. J.M.K. Hahn, architect, Quantities sup- 











Mr. M. Evans :— 
TE HBOS vvccccccccsces ecsvcsevecees £1,438 0 0 
Morter 1,375 0 0 
8 1,360 0 0 
Little (too late) seeses ereaseetece eee 1,356 00 
Woodward 1,350 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw eoneee eeevesconcerecs 1,300 00 
Scrivener & White ..........cccesees 1,244 0 0 


For alterations and additions to No, 317, Mare-street, 








Hackney. Quantities not supplied :— 
Over. £896 0 0 
Skinner 783 10 0 
Boyce 750 0 0 








For detached house, coach-house, and stabling, Cum- 
ony ig oe pee Kew, for Mr, F. Coleman. Quantities by 
. G. Ward :— 














Dove, Bros. £6,405 0 0 
Curtis 6,983 0 0 
5,900 0 0 
870 0 0 
593 0 0 
477 0 0 
~ ven al 
liams :— 
00 
Fe 
0 
00 








For additions to No. 30, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly. 
Quantities by Mr. ©. Bowel — ‘ 




























































































Bird & Walters, architects :— 

r £1,2 
ee ims ¢ 
McLach] 1,195 0 
: vis $ 
Harris & Sons ......... cceveovomscnsne SL 

1,067 0. 
For various works to be dove at the parish church of 
St. Lawrence Je Ki i 
. — wry, mapetannty Cheapside, Messrs, 
Shaw £650 0 0 
Colls & Son 578 0 0 
Clark & Mannoch .............. ceoeeee 66810 0 
Pickering 634 0 0 
Galli 467 0 0. 
Penn 4156 0 0 
Pitman & Cuthbertson (accepted) 860 0 @ 


‘au “4 £3,001 0 0 
Rowe & Berran........ wikéiaaien sores 2,609 0 O 
Fish 2,589 0 0 
Buimpeon & Oo 2594 0 0 
tim POCR eee eeeeTe Ot eeteetres 
McLachl *. 2,526 0 0 
Jurrell 2,269 0 0 
For the erection of stores, &c, in Belfast, for Mr. W. 
Gregg. Mr. W. Batt, jun., architect, Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. H. McConnell -—~ 
mith £1,740 0 0 
Collen 1,650 0 0 
Corry . 1,544 0 0 
3. & i, Thompson Lars 8 ® 
. Seer cree eeeroeeee . 6 9 
McMaster 1,475 0 0 
1,470 0 0 
Mansell ; 1,456 0 0 
Thompson ............. wamanetescns. ae @ OC 
& Carlisle........0.......+. 1,383 0 0 
Colville 1,375. 0 0 
Carson 1,355 0 0 
McKeown 1,360 0 0 
Moore 1,360 0 0 
Guiler - 1,34 0 0 
Dixon & Co. 1,260 0 0 
Hunter (accepted) ..,......000 con. ee 8 8 
For stables, &c, :— 
Hunter. £340 0 0 
Mansell (accepted).........00000. 812 0 0 
(dnote ~y Sir Ww a j shite 
ouse). . W. un. architect, aantities 
seooted 45 Whiniss. Westhandtie a meme $ 
Moore £1,482, 0 0 
Hunter 1,188 0 0 
a & 1,185 0 0 
J. & R. Thompson .,...........00. - 1,150 0 0 
McCrack 1,135 0 0 
Mansell J 00 
For pes nein of single house :— 
. THOMPSON. .....0c00ce0se0008 0 0 
Moore as 00 
Hunter 960 0 0 
Mansell (accepted) ........0000..... 905 0 0 
For new. resi ie Pre. for Mr, BR, 
Morton. Quantities by Mr. Ww. 4 
Nightingale (accepted) ....0.000. £1,739 O O° 
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For additions to premises, No, Maida-vale, N.W., 
jo the Hon, Lewis Wingfield, ite ‘ i 
“Bim 8B 00, wn BB 284 
ightingale ...... ensvesvaccerccscenees 
Touguite & & Burge 2/050 
For Grocers’ Wing, London Hospital (cent 
Mr. Charles Barry, architect. Quantities 
cents: a 


ee ee eee neeeerees 
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ion cliemationnse Nos, 51, 53, 55 Buckingham 
Palace-road, for Mr. ¥, Gorringe. and. Waleed archi- 
-_— 
Nightingale eeeercenesese ee eeeeee covers 2,084 0 0 
Newman & Maan............ PERSE 1,936 0 0 
Taylor 1,844 0 0 
1,832 0 0 
1,795 9 0 
Wagner (accepted) .............:.00 1,760 0 0 ; 
For two houses at Croydon, for Mr. W. Thom 
Mr. W. Paice, architect, Quantities by Messrs, Paice, 
Brothers :— 
£1,920 0 0 
Simpson 1,860 0 0 
Brown 1,800 0 0 
Randall 1,730 0 0 
at Haywards yasets Heatly Sanam, 
uP "Golbrow, Cos aaa gp seem dar i 
Bulme men 00 
Dover & Go sabanniadt> sebunaacanecnnte a 6 0 
Bl field 2,450 0 0 
Cheesman & Co. .....ccccscsccseeenee 2,298 0 0 
PORE cisscissce . 2,009 0 0 
so ssiceseasersnhtieaibnlanenes + 2,000 0 0 
Bostel 1,990 0 0 
Rigby .. : 1,916 0 0 
1,802 10 0 
Prins as sancokiaocesencantonsen 1,760 0 0 
ing (ODORENED sos ckdccccisceseccens 1,650 0 0 
G 1,217 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Vienna Exhibition (unavoidably postponed).—L.—F, M.— 

.C.—C. A. G.—C. J. M,—E. W. 8.—E. 8.—J. H. 8.—W. B.—S. E.— 

M.—G. C,—J. N.—C, 8,—J. W. H.—McD. Brothers.—H.—F.— 
—J. T. 


publication. 
Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read a 
publie meetings, rests of course with the authors, 


nt 
SITUATIONS WANTED.—Advertisements of this class are inserted 


at the following rate, viz :— 
Bix lines (about fifty words) or under .......... 2s. 64, 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... Os. 64. 


Halfpenny stamps accepted for amounts under 5s. 








The Publisher cannot be responsible for Txst1. 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Cortes 
ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the ewrrent 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m, 
on THURSDAY. 

CH NOTICE.—AU communications respect 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Sc., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 





iJ L BACON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
ufactories, Greenhouses, &. 


Private Houses, 
Man 


OFFICES 


476, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, W.C. 
From. FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Publishers of a Pamphlet on “‘ Hot-Water Heating.” 





AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 





which was awarded the prize offered in “ ” Ne. 1,180, and 
which has been firms. M 
- ye sy — a 





SINS UPO 
HE STRAINS UPON BRIDGE- 
GIRDERS and ROOF-TRUSS: incl the Warren, 
Saas and other Forms of @ the Curved 
Roof, and Simple and Compound Trusses. 
By THO. CARGILL, CE BA TCD. ALCE. MSE. ac, 
W onaaerer drawn 














OLLINGE'’S PATENT HINGES, 
Cm) Manufacturers, 
Ly MICHELMORE & REAP, 


36, Borough Road, London, 8.E. 


Illustrated Sheet on application. 








OCIAL SCIE 


OCTOBER Ist to 8th. 
con tae Hon. LORD HOUGHTON. 


Bienen bockane 

| een = ton, C.B. F.R.S. 

Economy and Trade.— , esq. MP. 
An Exhibition 0 Sanitary and Appliances will be 
held in co; the 


Association, 1, T caeanctgenh, Atak 
ow. E RYALLS, General Secretary. 


NCE CONGRESS, Norwich, 


a e ean the Office of the 





ANITARY and EDUCATIONAL EXHI- 


BITION, in connexion with the Social Science 
H at NORWIC ape deel et rl gerd next, 


Prospectuses 
of Appliances for I 
cation may be had of 
Committee, 1, 


application for space for the Exhibition 
ROBINSON Secretary to the Meneging | ##zst-class 
Adelphi, London. 





YSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of PRAC- 


TICAL ENGINEERING.—Principal, Mr. T. W. WILSON, 
i in preparation 


poe agg — 


BER eh 1 next. Particulars on application 


Room, Palace, where only can students be inscribed.—By 
order of the Committee of 


T. K. J. SHENTON, 
Literary 





ERS 


Rapidly and Artistically PREP. 

- LOURED, or pag oe 
DESIGNS and WORKING DRA DRAWINGS. 

— Address, T, H. 14, Argyle-street, King’s-cross, W.C. | tural design and 


Be Me SA ee ee 








K ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The Offiec 

of SUPERINTENDENT of the WORKSHOP being now 
ACANT, the Council are ready to receive APPLICATIONS from 
candidates who are between the ages of 25 and 40. 








ae a BILL CLERK, in a Jobbing 


Builder's Office.—Address, 632, Office of wate Rabin” 





ANTED, a first - class BUILDER'S 
toe. cane astee Spneemiieaniy~Aent, Salt gactietate 


ANTED, in a Builder's O flice, a JUNIOR 
LERK. Most be quick at figures and wri at, 
stating full Snag Vv. K,.7, Elder-street, Norton 


WAvonns a an experienced CLERK of the 
WORKS, one who is th ‘hl etent to superintend. 

building, measure artificers’ work, and keep day accounta. 
Apply. tp Mr. GROMGR WiLLLAMA, Northumberland -street, 














ANTED, an ASSISTANT, to undertake 
he immed of the Office. ~ Address, BIDLAKE & 
FLEEMING, Architects, Wolverhampton. 


MEASURING SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS’ ASSISTANTS- 


ED, in a London Office, a competent 


W ASSISTANT, who can take eff and measure up, on London 
SS S00. SD SS et nna See 
Post-offiee, Store-street, W.C. 


Warten in the office of a Civil Engineer, 


ee ee ASSISTANT. He must be a frst- 
accustomed to town sur- 








class surveyor, leveller, and 
veys and‘to drawings and 


Terms Moderate. ‘or a good man the appointment 
will probably be permanent. — required, 
ITECTS AND SURVEYORS. and previous occupation, to R. VAWSER, C.B Town-hall, War- 


ESIGNS P PREPARED from. ROUGH 


SKETCHES or 
manner. ST iedaniraincde dae oe gn PERSPECTIVES 


rapidly and effectively dra 


RATE.—Apply to Mr. MYERS Ta TAYLOR, 19, Thavies Inn, 


in an ARTISTIC and EFFICIENT 
MODE- 
Heiborn. 





RAWIN( Gs 


ad TRACINGS, of all 
and expedition. 











W icici a 


' GRAINER, MARBLER, 


Marling and Decorative Work undertaken and promptly 
Town or country, on most moderate terms. Specimens 





Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
Sesok Qube SAUNDERS, & CO. 
i Merchants. 


List of Quarries and Depédte, also 
Cost of Transit to any it the United 
a meg ha furnished on application to 








Fartzich Down, Compe Down, 

aND Stroxg Grounp. 
Solinnentapitiatlan at Bath-stone Office, Bath. ae 
London Depét, G.W.R. Mileage Station, Paddington. 
Dressings prepared ready for fixing.[ Apvr. ] 





Stone 





executed. fa Town OF CDT, om most Station. 


READ, 437, Brixton-road, 
and DECORA’ 


VE ARTIST. 
edals awarded, 1851, 





GRARLETOR & MARTIN, 


YLAND POINT, STRATFORD, LONDO 

CONTRACTORS for PAINTING, 8TAINING, DECORATING, 

RENOVATING, ae Churches, 
all kinds of Public, and other 


in Town and Country. 





ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS REGISTRY OFFICE, 
No. 8, PICCADILLY, 
RCHITECTS and SURVEYORS re- a 


Poy oo 
and CLERKS of WORKS, &c. 
9 | the REGISTER. —The 


they may require, on their application at the above 


ay Wl trees to Architects any 





INVENTORS. — The INVENTORS’ 


TENT - RIGHT ASSOCIATI 
iy PATENT for eh eee a mar te nye poet yr 
Inventors the aid of high-class scientific 


py A Ey 


ees intending, Rotenteen. toon en 
to Mr, T. i 
Charing-cross, Loudon, 


‘ON (Limited) PROCURE 
and legal advice 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
RESPECTABLE mo pean it has been 


some time in ENGAGE. 

in Ld, wth ave to ig trtsied for s term. Ina good 
secondary a x. ¥. 2 Simpson's Libary, 
No, 228, Clapham-road, 8, ' 








machinery, management of a number 
of men.—Apply to JAMES DIME 10, St. James’s-square, Bristol. 


Wrenn, a thoroughly efficient Builder's 
No. 608, Ofeo of” Ballder* in the country.—Acddress, 


ANTED, a BRCEOREMAN to take the 











Le pt pking &c. < om and willing aa, to 
understand in and selenitic mortar, the purchase of 
materials, the employment of labour.—Address, quoting terms 


and 
and experience, to M.P, Pall-mall Clab, 8. W. 


Wis TED, . orn GENERAL FORE- 
Take Charge of « Job, State terms and reference, — 
Castle-atreet, Salisbury. 


Wan TED, a » thesenghly competent FORE- 


MAN, to Take ofa ne in the first 
instance, by letter only, One STEER. South Norwood Surrey. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN, for Iron Green- 


Works. Must be . derst chewy =| 


house 
One used to iron reefing “Nddeos stating perticua? tl 
a te + pecan . SMITH & CO. Victoria Works, Bury St. 

















ANTED, a FOREMAN, to SUPER- 
D the ERECTION of BUILDINGS in the City 
Must be pang 8 every trade. and Joiner pre- 


ferred. —Address, sana ra A. W. Mr. Woodcock's, 
Stationat, Hueyin lana yood-atreet, B. ” (No testimonials returned.} 
ANTED, & SHOP - FOREMAN of 








, an GENERAL 
the Steward, gentleman's estate. Sataticemet eee 

tho | Set butte an ene conn scapes a 
cae easels numension abtaiiham the management of tim ber-yards, 


business-like, and unexeeptionable character. family ob- 

Ee Salary 1002 annem, with free house garden, and 

Seek eas ame GQ ON, Uphamptem 
Herefordshire, 








Ho 
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tee. 
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676: 


THE BUILDER. 














W ANTED, by a London Building Firm, a 

TIMEKEEPER and ASSISTANT CLERK. One with a 
knowledge of prime costs preferred. — Address, stating salary required, 
age, and references, to J. E. 21, Lanark-villas, Maida hill, N.W. 


UNIOR ASSISTANT WANTED, who 
can prepare Board of Health Plans. One with seme knowiddge 

of plain geometry qual) fications, 

and colony cxpactad (by letter only), ‘tod, &L. H ARMOUR, CE. 








myer: in an Architect and Surveyor’s 

Office in the country, a young Man, as an ASSISTANT 

One that is a neat architectural htsman and land surveyer.— 

Address, in own geste: with by we wr when at liberty. age, 

— &c. A. of Mr. B. . Batsford, 52, High Holborn, 
on. 


d-on-Tyne. 


RokouGH of BOLTON.—To SUR- 
EVORS —WANTED, in the Borough, Surcevore, Often, 





DRAUGHTSMAN, with a good k 
LEVELLING. 908. per annum.—A ——— aauat 
t th undersigned, on or before 27th 
moniais, to be sent % the undersign®’ G@. HINNELL, Town Clerk. 





ANTED, in a Surveyor’s Office, a TEM- 

PORARY ASSISTANT. Must trace and write well; one 

able to abstract and square would be preferred.—Address, stating 

terms —_ qualifications, to A. B, VERNON, 40, Lamb's Conduit- 
street, W.C. 


Corporation Offices, Bolton, 14th August, 1873. 


RICKWORK TO LET, about 14 rods, 

labour only, for dwelling-house on Great Eastern Railway, 

seventeen miles from London.—Apply between Nine and Ten a.m. at 
R. B.'s, 32, London-wall, City. 








W Arete , immediately, a skilled ARCHI- 


TECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, to assist in ring a 
for a Marine Aquarium and Public Baths. hose only 
owe mt experienced in tidal work, concrete, and iron construction 
need apply. Linear perspective and artistic colouring not necessarily 
required. Hours, Ten to Six; Sat ys, Ten to Two —Address, 
with terms and references, to DELTA, Lyceum News-room, Liverpool. 





NT SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS. 

W 4 N TED, immediately, a good/4 

DRAU GHTSMAN, well accustomed to the work of survey- 
ing, levelling, and preparing plans for sewersge work, paving, and 
street improvements. Salary, 24 guineas per week —Applications on 
er before the 25th instant, by letter, ven rr age, | with testimonials, 
endorsed ‘* Application for D ‘0 be Messrs. 
RADCLIFFE & LAYTON, Clerks to the Raa Board of West Derby, 
county of Lancaster: Public Office, Stoneycroft, Green-lane, West 
Derby. ; 


ANTED, a first-class DECORATOR, 


acoustomed to church work, stencilling, &c.—Address, 698, 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, an ENGINEER, competent to 


Take Leech and Construct Tramways through a Mineral 
District. A moderate salary will be given, and also an interest in 
the minerals he may discover.—Address, stating salary required, to 
the Consulate General of Liberia, 36, King William-street, London. 














AINED GLASS WORKS. 


ANTED. “good GLAZIER, accustomed to 


the above. Permanency for a steady "man, SAUNDERS & 
CO, 25, Endel-street, Long-acre. 


ANTED, on “EN (GA GEMEN T, by a 
workin really good) DEAUGH Derepect welt thoroughly fient in 
MAN, Post-otfice, Dartmouth-row, 8.E. 


W ANTED, - “EN GAGEMENT, by a 

_ clans ASSISTANT, tempemey or othervlan, Isa 
make and colour pers: ves, 
write pobinn me &e. Brome An years in the profession.—Address, 
No, 689, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
BUILDER'S CLERK. Thoroughly well up in the whale 
office routine. Carpenter and joiner by trade. Good _ 














[Ava. 23, 1873. 


WANTED, by an ARCHITECT and SUR- 
enanen, 5 aaa 31 (an A, mg cae for 
an porary 
Otherwise, os MANAGING or GENERAL ASSISTANT. of to take 
the Control of a Branch Office. References of the very highest order. 
_— particulars, address, Mr. E. BURMAN, Post-office, Sandgate, 








HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


Want. by a careful DRAUGHTS- 


aan of seven yA experience, oe in or 
structions a also alo expat of wis out quantities, &c. For testimo- 
“ The Builder,” 





ITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, |] by an ARCHITECTURAL 


STANT. aged 24, i,t general dang datas 
ENGAGEMENT in age of pers up val &c. ; details 


wledge . BURN 
No a, 4, High-street, Hampstead, * 


ge ey AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by an experienced CLERK 
of WORKS, a ATION. One who is thoroughly com 
Works, Reop doy seconnsa be, 3 build: 2, meagure Up. and wet out 
accounts, &c. No ob to the country. Good 
Sues mn —Address, J. D. 2 G 
Pimlico, LW. 











ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as Y sarepiic ASSISTANT (London preferred). 
Address, J. T. Post-office, Clapham-rise, 8. 








Address, W. : W. 20, Glenarm-road, Lower ¢ Clapton, 
HITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, : a RE-EN GAGEMENT, by the 
Advertiser. Is a neat and expediti nder- 
eweredeng Spr ro hg gy Md om bes arene a rug 








WANTED, a *RE- ‘ENGAGEMENT, as 

SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, by an experienced Man, 
aged 35; or would take the Carpentering - Joiners’ work of a job 
p= moe ng References given.—Address, F. P. 14, Randolph-street, 
College-street, Canden-town. 


TO MASTERS OF BRICK AND "AG WORKS, 








RKING SMITH 


ANTED, * good WORKING SMITH, 


ustom of ts eneral work, with not less than 2001, as 
MANAGER | and PARTNER in aswall SMITH and LRONMONGERY 
BUSINESS in the 8.W. District.—Apply, by letter only, to J. BAIN- 
BRIDGE, 40, Lombard-street, E.C. 





TO WELL-SIN KERS. 
j ANTED, a MAN, to BORE the present 
WELL (ahour only), about 60 feet from its present depth, 
which pee about 50 feet deep.—Apply, 86, St. Donett's-ros s-road, New- 
cross, 5. 





\ ].ANTED, two first-class BRICK- 
LAYERS, to take work by the Piece, Reference will be 
required.—Apply at 192, Albany-street, Regent's Park, N.W. 


V JANTED, a few good JOINERS and 


CARPENTERS (for a constancy to really men), in a 
BREWERY ; also a few PAINTERS.—Apply, by letter, to 5, 
Gioucester-place, Windsor, Berks. 


W ANTED, a good GLASS-CUTTER and 
GLAZIER, for a Constancy, by a West End firm; also a few 

first-class HOUSE PAINTERS. Liberal wages will be given to good 

workmen.—Apply, by letter only, to J. P. 56, Walham-grove, 8.W. 


ANTED, a COUNTRY TRAVELLER, 


for the SALE of ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA, 
Ornamental Tiles, Moulded Bricks, Chimney-pots, _. Kan J gentle- 
man travelling for orders for timber, ironmongery, &c. would be 
preferred. The remuneration would be by commission pa te fens. 
stating reference, to J. M. BLASHFIELD, Terra Cotta Works, 

















ANTED, an experienced ESTIMATING 


CLERK, for Inon Buildings and General Iron Work.— 
Apply, by letter, ‘stating salary required, and last e 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
MANAGING FOREMAN, by one A has a thorough! 
tical knowledge in making and Red, White, and Dark 
Bricks and Tiles, also Red Pottery.—Address, H. H. Post-office, New 
Malden, Surrey. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK of * WORKS, General Assistant, or of a Job 
Twenty years’ practical experience in all branches. s 8 
draughtsman, quantity taker, and surveyor. —eoem, SQUARE, 4, 
Ann’s-place, Westham-lane, Stratford, London, E. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 


a thoroughly practical Man, as CLERK of WORKS, ona 
Church or Cathedral. Eighteen years’ experience on first-class 
church jobs, weil 4 in drawings, and rsa ny and setting out 
all branches. Age 39. Highest re! references Mason a by trade. Country 
preferred.— Address, “663, Office of “‘ The Builder,” 


wa NTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
PRIME-COST CLERK or GENERAL ASSISTANT. Has 
the management of a builder's ‘premises and works present 
Practically acquainted with every branch of the ballding cede —— 
to letting piecework. Carpenter and joiner by ag guar mate 
rate.—Address, 8, G. 6, 8t. Phillip’s-terrace, Dalston, N. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, Be 
WORKING SHOP FOREMAN, General Foreman, 
mating and Prime Cost Clerk, or Clerk of Works, by a po nna m4 
Foreman of twelve years’ ex Is a good draughtsman and 
scholar, and has for years had ag joiners under him. Would sub- 
contract for labour.—Address, L. . Post-office, Reigate, Surrey. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as 

PLUMBER'S LABOURER. Can do painting, or make 
himself generally useful.—Address, H. H. 53, Camberland-street, 
Hackney-road, E. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by a Poung 
Man, a CARPENTER (23), where a knowledge of 
= rk eee. G. CLARKE, li, Grove roed. Cleghens Clapham 

















to C. 
care of Messrs. PEARSUN & BON, Stationers, 26, Bishopsgate- street 
Within, E.C. 


O CLERKS.—WANTED, a JUNIOR, 


in a Manufacturing Ironmonger's and Hot-water Engi 





W 43 NTED, a SITUATION, as PLUMBER 

or THREE BRANCH HAND. Understands Jobbing tho- 
roughly. Can give good references if required. Town or country.— 
Address, C. D. 1 2, Seduociont. Chelsea, 8.W. 





Good writing and correct at figures, with a knowledge of vecdianseal 
drawing to scale indispensable.—Address, HAYWAKD, BROTHERS, 
187, 189, Union-street, Borough, 8. E. 


Te O or THREE good SAND MOULDERS 


WANTED. Wages 8d. per hour. Time 56} hours per week. 
None need apply unless good yn ata at the Caunon Iron 
Foundry, 156, Gosweli-road, St, Luke’s. 


LASS PAINTERS. — A first-class 


JK ORNAMENTAL PAINTER WANTED. —-Apply, HEATON, 








BUTLER, & BAYNE, 14, Gerrick-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





LERK and COLLECTOR WANTED, in 
a City Manufacturing Business. A Builder's Clerk accus- 
tomed to pricivg would suit. Good references Lao 
A. Z Adams, Brothers, 14, Little Tower-street, Ci 


ARROW - UPON-GOAR UNION 

JRAL SANITARY AUTHO! —APPO ENT 

INSPECTOR of NUISANCES.—Notice pas ab fiven that the ural 

jan ne | Authority of the above Union will, at a meeting to es 
at the Board-room, My phe eam the 2nd da: ot SEPT 





will be 752. per annum (payable quarterly 
date of the confirmation, and will mrp ene oe 
expenses, except for suca books, forms, and stationery as are necessary 
for the use of the Officer. The appointment in the first instance will 
be for one year. He will be required to reside in such part of the 
district as the Rural Sanitary Authority may approve of. He will od 
Telnet to ee ae of an Inspector of N 
pa y the Loval ernment Board 

ovember, 1872, and by such pt maggie “Yr” : ‘ the 110, 
to time issue. Applica 


and 
whom notice will be ven) will be uired 
before the Sanitary a on TUESDAY the 16th 
Sn EEm nent. Their attendance will be at oe 


borough, 20th August, 1873, 





W ANTED, a SITUATION, in a Builder|¢ 
or Onndanshar's Gfliee, by 0 young Sion, aged 08 Has a fair 

practical knowledge of the trade, can prepare detail Gunatagn. 

assist in measuring up work.— Address, 639, Office of “‘The Builder.” 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, a SITUATION or JOB, by a 
thoroughly practical PLUMBER, Bath _ Hot-water Worker. 
Can turn bis hand if required.—Address, W. G. 17, Lancing-street, 
Sey mour-street, Euston-square. 





TO BUILDERS, HOUSE PAINTERS, AND DECORATO 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as FOREMAN 


PAINTER, in a respectable Establishment. Can ——- 
| wand ot quantities, &e. Salary no object.—Address, W. 8. 38, 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK of 


WORKS or FOREMAN ona Gentleman’ ~ Estate, or to Take 








Charge of a Job. Well up in all b d felling 
and m timber. Middle-aged, m: Good 
Address, N. 3, Abbey-street, Bermondsey, 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND 


7 ANTED, a SITUATION, as OUT- 


DOOR CLERK, in a good JOBBING BUSINESS. —Thorow 
practical oy yeh and —— by trade. Understands Se pe 
setting out of ell up in the other brancties. to 
make himse)f any address, 672, Office of “ The Builder.” 





BUILDERS AND CONTRACT 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as WORKIN G 


or GENERAL FOREMAN. A manos by trade. Thoroughly 
practical, and well acquainted with all descriptions of work, and the 
eee of men, for the last fourteen years, Country preferred. 
— B. C. 5, Philip’s-terrace, Edmund-street, Camberwell, 
ion, 





ANTED to APPRENTICE (indoors), a 
he wroupd Jovem the bentnars Snes tie hate all ane 





F. Lat, favioteck-reed W 








HITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 
GAGEMENT. Gan make working and detail drawings, 

peveesiess. &c, and assist at quantities and surveying.—Address, 
0. 659, Office of ‘ The Builder.” 





UILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


TO B 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 25, a 
SITUATION as CLERK — GENERAL seaustake 
Well up in all details of the Office. Good references. —Address, P. C. 
No. 16, Mordaunt-street, Pulross-road, Brixton. 








BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, PLASTER- 
ING by the piece, or FOREMAN of PLASTERERS’ WORK. 
Twenty years’ experience of piecework. Good references. Country 
E. M. 9, Hanover-terrace, Wells-road, Upper 





ydenham, S.E. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a 24, a 
SITUATION wi y te} an emivent Losdou Archi Salary » a 








worki 
ive drawings. susan maaeent Address, Akon. 
STUS, Post office Scarborough. 





ANTED, b "the | ‘Adver rtiser, a Joiner t by 
trade, a REE caw semen ny as Pon FOREMAN. 
tomed to all kinds in the building trade, 
acquainted in detail vy a working peo eg ig iy wet been been tan your 
in one of the largest London firms,—A. B. 30, 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 


a Carpenter and —— by a SITUATION, as OUT- 
DOOR WORKING FORE No objection to a country job. 
pono + employer. —A 592, Office of 


Has good 
“ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS. 
WANTED, ne a thoroughl practical 
GENERAL FO re a RE- ngs <= MENT.  First- 
class references. —A\ Howard-terrace, South-street, Rye- 


lane, Peckhasn. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a respectable young Man, a 
grepunion ls ase Chanter TER and JOINER. References 

it required —Address, Mr. SMITH, 3 White Hartstrect, Ken- 

nington, 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
W ANTED, by a young Man, a 
PLUMBER, a JOB, piece-work, or day-work. Well up in 
_ — old work.—Address, C. P. 97, Phillipp-street, Kingsland. 


WANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as GENERAL ASSISTANT. Has worked at the 
bench. Good references.—Address, J. D. 178, Maryleboue-road, N.W. 


W ANTED, a young Man, a SITUA- 
aetna Be BRANCH HAND (Plumber, ng and 
Fastest, Has a thorough knowledge of the trade —Address, W. H. 3, 

juffulk-place, Bell-street, Edgware-road. 











TO. BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
GENERAL FOREMAN or MANAGER, a permanent SITU- 
ATION. Has had great experience, can take off quantities, well up 
in estimating, and a good draughtsman. Has had the Peete leran 
ment of some extensive contracts ter and a— trade, 
oo ee and testimonials.— 607, “ The 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


ANTED, by a sober, steady ee aged 
Stra CONSTA CY or JOB, in Town or — Kaz 
ane — Rm yn rete Gas and fe pw WATER 


bins gg wy used to Sret-class and ortennive ve jobe, Pace 
required.— Address, 638, Office of “ The B: 








TO BUILDERS AND DECORATO 
ANTED Constant EMPLOYMENT, by 
thorough PAINTER, ona and PAPERHANG 
Weese tl nore G. H.1, Pitt-street, Pitzroy-square. 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as Workin 


FOREMAN of PAINTERS and GLAZIERS, or a Sho 
Job.—Address, W. H. 10, East-street, West-square, Southwark. 


TO ENGINEERS AND CONTR. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT. = ENGI- 


NEER', ARCHITECTS, or CONTRACTOR'S ASSISTANT. 
Home and foreign experience in office and on large railway works. 
ret aa rv = Tontseoainiy’ oa p= reel ddress, 624, 
Office of “The Builder.” 7 











TO PLUMBERS, poh ee GASFITTERS, AND 


ANTED, a CONSTANCY, by a first- 


clase PLUMBER Plain gasfitting work. 
No. hoa, Park-roed, Ha Good —_ a knee B pramber, 





